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ISLAMIC AFFAIRS 


WESTERNERS URGED TO RID SELVES OF STEREOTYPES OF ISLAM 


London ARABIA in English No 8, Apr 82 pp 8-10 


[Text] 


oO The Times of February 15, comments 
editorially on the’ rebellion in Hama 
against Assad’s regime as follows: “Armed 
opposition by the fundamentalist Brother- 
hood has been persistent and well organised 
over a period of years. and the Assad regime 
has had to resort to random and bloody terror 
in an effort to root it out. With Muslim 
fundamentalism infecting the armed forces - 
his own power base - President Assad has had 
to rely on the notorious ‘special brigades ° 
commanded by his brother Rifaat. Judging by 
reports of an abortive coup last month, dis- 
affection extends to officers of the minority 
Alawite sect - from which the Syrian elite ts 
drawn - who are alarmed by the scale and 
intensity of Sunn’ Alawite feeling.” 

Thus, The Times tried to find an excuse for 
Assad's “bloody terror” which is practised by 
“the notorious special brigades commanded 
by his brother Rifaat.” The psychological 
basis for such an attempt ts clear in The Times’ 
opinion about Ikhwan, which is presented as 
follows: “The Muslim Brotherhood - despite 
theoretical adherence to democracy - Is an 
underground terrorist organisation, strictly 
hierarchical and conspiratorial. \ts declared 
aim is to establish a fundamentalist Islamic 
state. 

The thought of another Khomeini in 
Damascus — albeit a Sunni rather than Shiite 
one - is enough fo send shivers up Arab as well 
as Western spines.” 

Consequently, The Times editorial prefers 
Assad “as a political force on the Middle East 
stage” to any fundamentalist alternative. “His 
record shows him to be a man of straightfor- 
ward dealing and statesmanlike behaviour, 
very far from the radical doctrinaire some 
imagine him to be. There are indications that 
if circumstances allowed, President Assad 
might revert to the position he had gradually 
worked round to in 1977. before Camp David. 
and consider the terms of accommodation with 


Israel.” The title which was chosen for this 
part of the editorial is significant — it said “the 
best Assad we have.” 

The Economist, although less sympathetic 
towards Assad’s regime, does not like Ikhwan 
as an alternative either. In its editorial of 
February 20, the title which was chosen for 
the commentary on the rebellion of Hama was 
“The Assad clan, time for them to go.” The 
writer considers that “the overriding problem 
of Assad’s regime is precisely due io the 
narrowness of his power base, which has prog- 
ressively shrunk from the Svrian Baath party as 
a whole, ie the miluary wing within the party, 
to the officers within the wing who belong to 


his own minority Alawite sect, and now, to 


members of his own clan within the Alawite 
group. 

His survival under these circumstances 
is remarkable. and may say less about him 
than about his officers’ reluctance to consider 
the alternative of an Islamic fundamentalist 
regime.” 

The Economist's opinion about this alterna- 
tive follows: “The ascetic zealots who form 
Syria's Muslim Brotherhood claim that. if 
they and thei allies came to power. their 
regime would be democratic and would re- 
spect human rights. Amid the bloodletting of 
the fundamentalist terrorism, and the greater 
savagery of the Assad family’s counter terror- 
ism, few Syrians have any wish to put to the test 
the Muslim Brothers’ claim that a Sunni Isla- 
mic state in Syria would be nothing like the 
Shia Islamic state in Iran.” The Economist 
sugeested a secular alternative for Assad's 
regime. “Various permutations are possible in 
a country equipped with many inelligent 
politicians and intelligentarmy officers " 

For The Observer, on February 14, “Assad 
survived a well planned bid to overthrow him. 
but at the cost of hundreds, possibl, even 
thousands of casualties, and of a wider gap 
than ever between the regime and its Svrian 
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critics.” Patrick Seale, in his article in The 
Observer, admits that “Syria's Muslim under- 
ground is proving to be one of the wast 
persistent clandestine movements the Arab 
Middle East has known recently. For the past 
six years it has waged a campaign of mounting 
ferocity against Assad’s regime, claiming hun- 
dreds of victims among the Baath Party and 
the Alawi community.” However, the writer 
considers this desperate fighting of Ikhwan as 
“terrorism,” stating that “terrorism on this 
scale is expensive and cannot be entirely home 
financed.” 

The western image of Ikhwan. as exempt 
fied in the above excerpt of The Times, 
should. to be fair, take into account that the 
mother group of Ikhwan in Egypt hay heen 
under successive acts of governmental oppres- 
sion from 1948 until today. In Syria. from the 
period of unity with Egypt under Nasser on- 
wards (except for a very short period alter the 
dissolution of this unity). the Baath political 
regime and all the military regimes were 
against TkKhwan in varying degrees The last 
period of legal existence in Egypt commended 
with Ikhwan’s armed struggles. first against 
the Zionist aggression in Palestine in 1948, 
and second, against the British army of 
occupation in the Suez Canal zone in 1951 
when Ikhwan returned to act legally according 
to a judicial (not a governmental) decision. 

This affected their image in the West, which 
was not pleased with either of these actions. 
However, one should acknowledge the fact 
that the Ikhwan’s dissolution, imposed by the 
government after the fighting, encountered 
much resistance among Ikhwan militants who 
had fought in Palestine and the Canal zone. 
One political assassination and a few other 
violent attempts took place, but they were 
isolated incidents. Such an attitude has had no 
chance to be assessed according to Islamic 
principles and practical results in a free, heal- 
thy atmosphere, because the suppression of 
Ikhwan has continued under different regimes 
in Evypt and Syria until now. 

Patrick Seale was intelligent and fair 
minded enough to underline in his Observer 
article the need for Ikhwan to remain “under- 
ground,” “hierarchical” and even “conspirato- 
rial.’ as The Times described them. Such 
precautions, he pointed out, are the only 
insurince for the resistance’s survival: “So 


effective is ity security that little is known about 


Its leaders remain shadowy, its struc- 
ture and membership secret. It clearly can call 


on large numbers of well trained, well armed, 


young men prepared to kill and to die for the 
cause.” 

Nevertheless, angry voices inside the move- 
ment are forever denouncing the damage 
caused to the ideology and to the very exist- 


ence of the movement by such a violent 
attitude. It may be significant that the last two 
leaders of the movement in Egypt were 
lawyers. The present Ikhwan spokesman, 
Telmisani, has said on several occasions, not- 
ably after his recent release, that no members 
of Ikhwan ever contemplated using force as a 
means to reach their goals. It has been proved 
clearly that they have played no part in 
Sadat's assassination. One can anticipate how 
fruitful would be such a strong call to stick to 
dawah (convincing through discussion) and to 
conventional political activities if it were 
addressed to an [khwan able to carry out its 
activities legally and without the psychological 
complexes of governmental restrictions and 
even suppression. 

As far as the “establishment of a fun- 
damentalist Islamic state” is concerned, 
Ikhwan is not to be blamed. It is for the West 
to define exactly what fundamentalism means 
in its theological terminology and. indeed, 
whether this term can be used in the case of 
Islam. Western scholars who know about 
[slam have begun to realise how misleading is 
the use of the term “fundamentalism” in 
relation to Islamic thought. “Salafiyya’ has 
been used for some time to interpret fun- 
damentalism in Arabic, but its failure in this 
area has been explained by Professor Robert 
Mitchell and others. Whereas a Christian can 
accept fundamentalism or reject it in his 
understanding of the religion as well as in his 
hehaviour, a Muslim cannot deviate from the 
revealed texts of Quran and Sunna and from 
the practice of the early followers of Islam. 

However, Muslims differentiate between 
that which relied directly on texts and should 
be followed by anv Muslim at any ijtihad and 
can be altered by changing circumstances. For 
a contemporary Muslim “saiafiyya” does not 
represent any restriction on the use of mind, 
because the holy divine texts state clearly the 
importance of the human mind, admit its role 
in the religion and in the world and encourage 
its activities. As Professor Mitchell has suc- 
cessfully and precisely pointed out, modern 
Muslims have not felt any need for a “rationa- 
lisation” of their religion, and have found 
some modern attempts in this field meaning- 
less. 

Many westerners, of whom The Times is an 
obvious and representative example, have 
been frightened by the image of the Islamic 
state as reoresented by Iran. “The thought of 
another Khomeini in Damascus (as The Times 
put it) is enough to send saivers up Arab as 
well as western spines.” To be fair, the fear of 
an Islamic state in the modern West existed 
well before the Iranian revolution. Such a fear 
might well date as far back as the early 
caliphates’ jihad and the counter-European 
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crusades right up to the Ottoman conquest of 
and rule over European iands, which was 
foliowed later by the occupation of the Mus- 
lim lands by European colonial powers. 

However, one should admit that the con- 
stitution of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
emphasises — theoretically - human rights and 
democracy. Instead of repeating vaguely with- 
out any specific or precise definition words 
like “shura” and “ahi al-hal wa al-aqd,” or 
assuming that there is no need for human 
legislation after the divine law of Quran and 
Sunna, the Iranian constitution has intro- 
duced a parliamentary system with a legisla- 
tive power. Unfortunately, the ignorance of 
basic guarantees in the judicial field badly 
undermined the theoretical good of the sys- 
tem. It claimed that the main concern of 
Islamic justice should be the application of the 
divine law and the conscience of the judge 
should not be limited to procedural forms 
shaped mostly by the West. 

This claim is different from the standpoint 
of a lot of scholars of Islamic law among both 
Suanis and Shiis. Iran is not necessarily the 
model for the Islamic state, and it has faced so 
many internal and external difficulties and 
challenges that its leaders have no chance to 
review their ideas or listen to criticism in my 
view. the Iranian experience should teach 
Muslims a lesson because it represents clearly 
how, in a revolution, the Islamic principle can 
be confused with revolutionary literature 
especially that developed and shaped by Marx- 
ists. The contemporary Islamic movement In 
other places. during the shaping of its ideolo- 
gy and in its practice, may be trapped in the 
same Way - consciously or unconsciously. 

Therefore. the assumption that any Islamic 
state would imitate the Iranian model ts un- 
founded. Pakistan has gone through several 
attempts to shape its Islamic state, but at no 
stage was it close to the Iranian model. For 
example, the West has accepted several Marx- 
ist states in spite of its rejection of Marxism. 
Western ideologists, politicians, and intellec- 
tuals have striven continuously for a better 
understanding of these Marxist states and for 
better relations with them. Is an Islamic state 
which millions of Muslims all over the world 
work hard to achieve in different countries 
unworthy of a trial? 

The concept of an Islamic state will not 
mature and become clear so long as it ccn- 

tinues to be a taboo for the West as well as for 
the present rulers of the Muslim countries. 
The constructive efforts of contemporary 
Muslim thinkers in heiping the Muslim move- 
ment to overcome the deadlock that it reaches 
in many countries and to avoid sterility will 
not be listened to if the enthusiastic workers 
for the Islamic state find their cause rejected 
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as a whole. They may have some illusions 
about western civilisation and its marvellous 
achievements in some human and social areas. 
including law, but they will not psychological- 
ly be able to accept any erlightenment about 
the real facts as long as the West insists on 
rejecting the idea of an Islamic state. which is 
for Muslims a basic religious belief. The West 
has had bitter experience of the religious or 
theocratical state in its history. but western 
scholars themselves have shown in many valu- 
able works how the historical Islamic 
caliphates and states were far from theocratic. 

It is not unknown for the West to tolerate 
autocratic rulers of Muslim countnes who 
supported nationalism or Marxism. In this 
way, the West ignored the deep effective 
“roots” of the Muslim people and damaged its 
image among Muslims. As the editorial of The 
Economist states clearly: “Assad’s overriding 
problem is the narrowness of his power base.™ 
Despite these concrete facts, The Times still 
says “the best Assad we have.” 

The only justification for such an unintelli- 
gent attitude is a certain image of the Ikhwan 
and a defective vision about the Islamic state. 
A true western reappraisal of the facts 1s 
necessary now that everybody realises that 
Islamic movements will continue as long as 
the belief in an Islamic state is part of the 
Muslims’ faith regardless of time and place. 
There is no reason to question the Ikhwan’s 
adherence to democracy and consider it as 
“theoretical” while evidence of democratic 
attitudes can be traced in both the past and 
the present. 

Such an attitude among some communist 
parties in Europe is now admitted bv the 
West. It is Ikhwan’s great responsibiltiy to 
present Islam. ideologically and practically, in 
the right way. Likewise, it is the responsibility 
of the West to rid itself of the inherited ideas 
and stereotypes of religion and religious peo- 
ple. especially in relation to Islam and Mus- 
lims. Islam ts a fact, and the West with its 
civilisation and culture is another fact; and it 
should not be too difficult for these two 
groups of humans to co-exist, understand each 
other and cooperate, if both could decide to 
face reality and discard all illusions 

In conclusion, one should be fair enough to 
express gratitude to The Times editorial which 
spells out clearly that: “a regime dedicated to 
the total elimination of the Brotherhood is 
equally unpalatable.” on the grounds that “it 
would involve ruthlessness and cruclt, surpas- 
sing even that of the present recime.” Does 
The Times really believe that the present 
regime in Svna. according to the statements of 
its rulers and the reports from Hama about 
the fighting there. 1s not dedicated to total 
elimination of the Ikhwan? 





AFGHANISTAN 


MEDICAL CARE, SOCIAL MILIEU OF REFUGEE CAMP EXAMINED 


Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE in German No 95,24 Apr 82 p 3, Supple- 
ment 


[Report by Cheryl Benard and Edith Schlaffer: "Girls and Boys Are Separated 
by a Curtain--Observations in an Afghan Refugee Camp" ] 


[Text] Peshawar--On our way from Lahore,we have been traveling for 8hours ina 
minibus in the company of robed men and veiled women. The bus stops once, 

at noon. The restaurant has a large room with windows. The bus driver leads 
us through a small corridor into a second room equipped with cubicles which 
are separated from each other by curtains. The windows are blacked out. 

This is the "family room" for women. Being Western women, we reject 
apartheid and take our places in the large, bright room. 


The trip to Gandaf camp takes 3 hours. We are riding through Mardan. Men 
are buying vegetables, sell bread and yoghurt; they stay wrapped in their 
blankets while doing this and cast stern regards. Two little girls are wash- 
ing dishes in the gutter. Every movement of their hands displaces the shawls 
in which they are wrapped from head to foot. The team of physicians boards 
the jeep in Mardan. The female doctors have wrapped their heads in white 
chiffon scarves, a concession to local customs. They are from Kabul and have 
studied in Poland. In front of the clinic in the Gandaf camp stands a stern 
faced group of men. They are waiting here every Monday; this is mother-and- 
child day in the camp. The refugees have converted it to father-and-son day. 
The men do not permit their wives to walk to the clinic through the camp. 
Even though they are wearing the Afghan chadori, a pleated garment: with a 
narrow lace-covered eye slit, men might become excited at the sight of their 
Silhouettes. Back home a visit to the doctor was often too expensive and 

too extravagant; it was not worthwhile for women and girls. In the camp, 
where medicines are dispensed free of charge and where the distance from the 
cliric is but a few meters, there has been no change in the old attitude. 
During our Stay in the camp, one particularly progressive family calls the 
woman doctor to ask for a house call to a sick daughter-in-law. We drive 

the jeep to the other end of the camp. Behind a mud wall there are five mud 
houses, Twelve women are chased out of one of these houses to make room for 
the doctor; they are squatting on the ground outside. Even men and three 
women remain inside. The doctor approaches the patient who lies moaning on 
one of the two beds. A third bed has been hoisted to the ceiling to make 





additional room during the day. T’.e doctor asks questions; the men reply. 

The patient is unable to reply; she is unconscious; she has been in a coma for 
3 days, say the men, The three women sit on the bed and hold the patient's 
head and hands. Later we ask the woman doctor: "Why haven't these people 
called you sooner?" "Because they are stupid," she replies; she is upset, 
angry. The patient has meningitis; she is going to die. Nevertheless, the 
driver takes her to the hospitat; maybe there is still a chance to save her. 


After All, What Is a Woman Worth? 


We ask again: "Why did it take so long before you were called?" The doctor 
Shrug her shoulders. "Because they think that she will improve anyway. 
Because in Afghanistan women aren't worth being taken to the doctor. Because 
it is easy to get another wife if one dies. Because they are used to the 
fact that women die young. Because they are all stupid." 


"Please excuse me," says the doctor, "I am nervous. I can't stand this. In 
the clinic, we daily see masses of young men. Young, well-rested, extremely 
healthy men. I wish I were that healthy. They complain of a headache, or 

back pains, of a cold; they ask for medicine--green syrup, red capsules--and 

if there is no improvement within 2 days, they just come back again. But they 
don't permit the women to come here, no matter how ill they are. If they don't 
improve by themselves, they just have to die, that's all." 


The woman doctor is Afghan, from Kabul. In the morning she works in the camp 
with the other doctors. In the afternoon she makes a few house calls. After 
1500 hours the team sits in the damp, cold rental apartment in the nearby 
village, drinks tea and dreams of obtaining immigration permits to Canada. 

In the beginning the well-trained doctors believed that they could be of help 
to their fellow citizens. They wanted to enlighten, educate, change them. 

Now the team leader, a former Katul surgeon, says: "Afghans can't be changed. 
He says this in an angry, resigned and embittered manner. 


"Do you know," he asks, "what is the patients' most common complaint apart 
from tuberculosis and malnutrition? Impotence! You heard me correctly. 
Frail old men come in and ask for an injection, with a red ampul perferably-- 
they state that they have two wives and need more strength for their 'night 
work,' And I have seen one case where the same man who had been to the clinic 
five times with ridiculous complaints broke his wife's arm during an argument 
and did not permit her to see a doctor. I said to one man: ‘You have broken 
two of your wife's ribs; the least you can do is to take her to the hospital 
in Mardan,' And he replied: 'That's one hour from her2, too far for me. I 
won't do it." Have I left my clinic in Kabul so I can inject red ampuls 

into impotent, stubborn, polygamous old men?," asks the doctor. Between 1600 
and 1800 hours he retires to a corner and is not to be disturbed. He is 
studying English from an elementary school textbook. For Canada. 


Representatives of a tig German development aid project come in for dinner. 
Their leader, Volker, describes his ideas. He is a "group dynamicist" and 
keeps talking about the "inputs" which are to be made to the refugees. He 
talks about conflict settlement, increase in motivation, problem projections. 








The representatives of the other aid projects nod their heads and exchange 
malicious glances. It's a good bet that within 3 months he will have quit 
talking about "inputs." 


An interview with Afghan leader Gailani. He spews commonplaces about the 
various races, according to which Eastern Europeans are weak and indecisive, 
in contrast to Afghans who represent the acme of war-like national pride. At 
the end of the interview he becomes friendly and asks us to dinner. We are 
Sitting to the right and left of Mrs Gailani, who is making a visit to 
Peshawar, at the women's side of the table. She picks the raisins out of 

the rice and puts them on our plates--a great honor. She explains to us that 
the European peace movement is a communist plot. She knows this because in 
London a member of that movement has admitted as much to her. 


The next day we visit Gailani's competitor, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. Our experi- 
ences in Peshawar and the stories we have heard about this young Islamist have 
softened us up for compromise to such an extent that we have wrapped our heads 
in the mandatory chiffon scarves prior to the interview. We are not used to 
wearing them anc they keep slipping off. Hekmatyar descrives his system 

of government for us with a chart. The many circles at the bottom are the 
masses which do not have the right to vote in his party. Then there is a 
smaller group of circles which appoints a still smaller group of circles 

which finally appoints a group of six circles from among which the leader is 
elected. It looks like a drawing of a bunch of balloons. The top balloon 
represents Hekmatyar. 


As he sits across from us, he looks small, slender and hesitant. It is dif- 
ficult to realize that he is the leader who has a jail of his own and who is 
alleged to liquidate enemy agents immediately. Their bodies are found, 
adorned with notes reading "Communist." Sometimes, "Maoist," With gentie 
voice, Hekmatyar denies these occurrences, as well as the strife said to 
exist between his fighters and those of the opposition party in Kandahar, 
None of this, he says, is true. All that he declares to be an invention by 
the Western press which hates Islam even more than it does communism. All 
that he considers to be a plot by the Zionists to tarnish his character. 

The Jews who control the mass media, 


An Austrian film crew arrives on the scene. It is shooting a film about 
"Present-day Crisis Centers." It is to last 45 minutes. They are coming 
from Somalia and have set aside 2 days for Afghanistan; tomorrow they fly to 
Nicaragua. Inasmuch as their film will depict the crises in counterpoint to 
Christ's stations of the cross, their flights are paid for by CARITAS. By 
evening they are disappointed, The refugee administration has not given them 
permission to film. They are to leave for the Khyber Pass in the morning: 
"Perhaps a few rebels are crawling around there." We go along with them, 
The Khyter Pass is quiet, Under the vigilant eyes of the border police, 

we are a:lowed to go a short distance into Afghanistan, Peasants are carry- 
ing chickens, eggs and sacks of flour into Pakistan. A large sign warns: 
"It is forbidden to photograph women." 





That evening we are invited to visit the director of the Red Crescent. "You 
are Austrians," he says. "I am a great admirer of Hitler. I admire all 
nationalists." He is a surgeon. To change the subject, we ask him whether 
he knows Dr Fellinger. No, he does not. "He probably isn't a Jew. After 
all, only Jews are well known," We cannot leave. There are no taxis. The 
house is at the city limits. We are stuck with a madman. Later on he makes 
us look at the bullet holes he has made in several pieces of furniture. At 
one time he fired on a friend of his, but missed. He had been convinced, of 
course, that the rifle was not loaded, he adds, He does not think that this 
explanation is redundant. 


Weapons are everywhere. In restaurants, pistols are bulging under the men's 
Sweaters. Our host leads us to the guest room; a few moments later he bursts 
in and pulls a pistol from under a mattress. Sorry, he had forgotten about 
it. Nothing is simple in Peshawar. "If you talk to anyone from the refugee 
administration, please don't tell him that yau know me." "When you go to your 
interview, go first to Dean's Hotel, then take a second taxi. And don't tell 
anyone where you live." "If you talk to the UN people, don't forget that 

they know me by the name of Pashtun, not Ahmad." "I am being followed." 

"I am under observation.” People appear to be overexcited by the climate of 
danger. 


A representative of the Pakistani refugee commission takes us to a camp which 
boasts a school. The inspector of schools has to go there anyway--it has 
become known that in this school the textbooks of the Hizbi Islami, Hekmatyar's 
Islamic Party, are being used rather than the obligatory Pakistani school 
books. In the Hizbi Islami books, 5-year olds learn to read from the follow- 
ing text: "Little Zalmay says: mother, I am determined to follow my father 
and to offer my life for our great religion and for our fatherland. The 
mother replies; Yes, my son, it is your duty to sacrifice yourself and to 

win freedom for your country with your blood. And it is the duty of every 
mother to prepare her sons for this sacrifice." 


We go to the Nasir Bagh camp. First we are presented to the elders who 
benignly give their approval for our visit to the school. The school is 
housed in a large tent. The little girls are seated on the right, the boys 
on the left, and in between there is a curtain. The children are seated in 
such a way that the little girls and the little boys sit back to back, The 
teacher is a 25-year old mullah, tall and slender and conscious of the im 
portance of his task. We enter the girls" tent, where the excited little 
girls are told to kiss our hands and to touch them to their foreheads. 
Three chairs are brought in our honor and placed in front of the tent; a 
table is brought also. The Pakistani civil servant is getting upset: 
"These pieces of furniture were made available for use in the school; why 
didn't they get to the school tent, but rather to the village leader?" 

Tea is being served; the cups are rinsed with a small amount of hot tea, 
The mullah pulls out his class schedule and describes the organization of 
the lessons, First a prayer, then a reading from the Koran, Then a lecture 
about Jihad, the holy war. Then gym, then mathematics, and then an hour 
of Koran. Finished. "Gym?," we ask. "How can the little girls partici- 
pate in gym, in those clothes?" "No," says the mullah. "Of course not the 








'birls," Gym is for the boys; during that period the girls have a supervised 
rest period. The mullah jumps up, claps his hands and the boys come running 
from their half of the tent: he will demonstrate the gym period for us. The 
boys quickly fall in, start marching forward on command, march to the rear-- 
military drill. The mullah claps his hands, barks orders. "Thank you, 

thank you," we say, "we get the idea." The Pakistani functionary looks at the 
lesson plan and is in despair. That is not the lesson plan given by the au- 
thorities to the teachers, which prescribes reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history and geography--how can he convince the mullah of that? But then 
another violation attracts his attention. "Where is the coat of arms?" he 
cries and jumps excitedly from his chair. "The coat of arms of the Pakistani 
Government?" The mullah and the civil servant confer lengthily and excitedly; 
two schoolboys are called and sent away. The functionary turns to us and ex- 
plains: "This mullah is unbelievable. He was so proud to direct a school 
that instead of placing the coat of arms in front of the school he placed it 
on the main street so that all passersby would recognize the high educational 
level of this camp."" This last bit of excitement has made him forget about 
the lesson plan. We thank for the tea and depart. 


When Danger Becomes a Necessity 


Peshawar ts a world apart. The rest of the world no longer exists, or else it 
exists only as a faint memory. In the long run you can stand life in Peshawar 
only if you can make danger a necessity; the latter is of course easily sat- 
isfied, During the last few months seven people have been found beheaded in 
their hotel rooms. Dozens of people have disappeared. Every gathering con- 
tains some veterans: the one with the beard over there was tortured under 
Amin in Kabul and is blind in one eye; that one over there, who just went out 
to buy some bread, was tortured with electric shocks for 3 weeks and was able 
to escape on the way to his execution. On request he will take off his shirt 
and show you the scars made by bullets fired his way during his escape. 

That one over there who is just turning the record over has had his wife 
murdered one month ago. He found her when he returned home. There are people 
who are looking for scenes of violence. A German apprentice named Jochen 
spent the night in the garage recently. Three months ago he suddenly ap- 
peared in Peshawar and went from office to office, from group to group, to 
volunteer for the fight in Afghanistan. His girlfriend has left him, he said, 
and he really wanted to commit suicide. To do this, he was imagining a 
Kamikaze attack on a Russian position. The leader of a Maoist group finally 
took him on, to save him from his more unscrupulous rivals. "I listened to 
him talk for several nights; then I slowly started to convince him to go back 
home. 1 told him about my own life and that some grief takes time to over- 
come; but that he should go back to his family and to forget his insane 
project. He would not let himself be convinced. [I talked my guts out and 
finally I asked him; 'Now will you go to the German Embassy and let them 

send you home?" "No," ne replied, "I want to die; I want to go to Afghanis— 
tan; give me a rifle." I went to get my pistol and said, "0O.K., you want to 
die, I'll shoot you." He turned pale. The next day he went to see the German 
consul." 
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EGYPT 


PARIS INTERVIEWS GHALI ON MIDEAST PEACE PROCESS 
LD261000 Paris Domestic Service in French 0540 GMT 26 Apr 82 


[Interview in Cairo on 25 April with Egyptian Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs Butrus Ghali by Paris radio journalist Arlette Chabot--recorded} 
Ghali responses in French] 


[Text] [Question] Is there any cause for concern following the implementa- 
tion of the first provisions of the Camp David agreement; is this the end of 
the process or is it the start of something new? 


[Answer] Egyptian policy aims at global peace. When President al-Sadat was 
in Jerusalem it was not just to sign a bilateral agreement or a fragmentary 
treaty. So we have the intention of continuing, and we shall continue, until 
we can find a global solution of the Middle East crisis. By global I mean 
primarily the Palestinian problem, the problem of the Jordanians, the Syrian 
problem, the Lebanese problem. We believe that the whole Middle East crisis 
deserves our attention and deserves our diplomatic action. We want to 
continue the negotiations. 


[Question] The Palestinian problem--negotiations on autonomy in principle-- 
can these negotiations succeed or should one not envisage, as it is being 
mentioned [words indistinct--Ghali tries to interrupt] Rather the creation 
of a Palestinian state? 


[Answer] We have always said that this negotiation on autonomy is only 

an interim stage leading to a second stage, to the possibility of the crea- 
tion of a Palestinian administration which will itself negotiate with the 
israelis, and with our support. We have never concealed that the aim of our 
diplomatic action is to give the right of self-determination to the Palesti- 
nians. In the meantime, as long as there is no other alternative, be it the 
Saudi altemative, we believe it to be our duty to continue negotiating within 
the framework that has been signed in Washington. 


[Question] Do you think that the Israeli gentlemen, Mr Begin, can accept 
negotiation knowing what your thoughts are? 


[Answer] When we began negotiations in November 1977, when there were 
diametrically opposite views, we, despite all this, arrived at compromises. 











What is important is to continue to proceed with the dialogue, to continue 
with negotiations (?until) we arrive at another alternative. By means of 
these negotiations we attain the (2involvement) of international public 
opinion; we arrive at maintaining the momentum and a certain dynamic to 
peace. On the o.her hand, if one should stop negotiating to proceed to 
another alternative, one would risk reducing the Palestinian problem to a 
secondary level. Then other problems which currently occupy the attention 
of the international public would maybe come to the primary level of inter- 
national attention. So it is in the interest of the Palestinians, in the 
interest of the Arab countries, in the interest of the Arab interstate 
community that negotiations should continue until another alternative or 
another framework of negotiations can be found. We have never pretended to 
have the monopoly on a peaceful solution of the Middle East crisis; so much 
so that we supported the initiative of the 10. I received here, in this 
office, the 10 foreign ministers, or 8 of the 10. We have always supported 
the European initiative; do something. But as long as we have no other 
framework for action we believe that it is essential to continue negotiations 
within the framework we signed in Washington. 

é 
[Question] How could you, how can you involve the other Arab countries in 
this peace? 


[Answer] Our intention, as soon as this first stage is completed and we can 
prove tangibly and evidently to Arab public opinion that the negotiations 
have brought positive results, tangible results which can be examined, we 
hope that this and our diplomatic action will encourage them to participate 
directly or indirectly in the peace process. 


[Question] Are you, as is expected, going to turn more toward the other 
Arab countries? 


[Answer] We shall try to obtain participation by the Arab countries in the 
peace process. On the other hand, if there is rapprochement between Egypt 
and the Arab countries, it will not take place to the detriment of the 
existing relations between Egypt and Israel, in conformity with the peace 
treaty we signed. 


[Question] So all worries concerning this are unjustified? 

[Answer] Whose worries? 

[Question] Israeli worries for example. 

[Answer] They are certainly unjustified. Our role, obviously, is to try 
and overcome the Israeli obsessions, and this is part of our diplomatic 


action, just as our role is also to try and overcome the apprehensions of the 
Arabs. 


[Question] Some also say that you could also rid yourself of the friendly 
pressures of the United States. 
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[Answer] I believe that the United States has been playing an extremely 
important role in the peace process and I want to avail myself of this 
opportunity to say how very grateful we are. They have helped us at every 
stage and are continuing to help us. If other states or groups of states 
want to do the same, they will be welcome. 


[Question] Do you think the Soviet Union should be associated as well, and 
how? 


[Answer] If you read carefully the Camp David agreements you will see that 
it is foreseen that the Soviet Union and the five great powers, who are 
members of the Security Council, will be called upon to participate in the 


peace process. 


[Question] Is a visit by President Mubarak to the Soviet Union envisaged, 
for example? 


[Answer] These suppositions should be addressed to President Mubarak. It 
is not at my level that decisions of this kind are made. 


[Question] A final question, minister. Are you more optimistic today-- 
after the success of the normal implementation of the Camp David agreements-— 
are you more optimistic for Egypt's future and for all that is happening in 


this region? 


[Answer] A negotiator must, by definition, be optimistic. 


cso: 4500/155 
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EGYPT 


GHALI COMMENTS ON WITHDRAWAL, PEACE EFFORTS 
JN261452 Cairo MENA in Arabic 1320 GMT 26 Apr 82 


[Text] Cairo, 26 ¢pr (MENA)--Egyptian Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Dr Butrus Ghali has asserted that Egypt was fully convinced on 19 November 
1977, the day of the peace initiative, that it would recover Sinai. He added 
that he is convinced that the Palestinian people will attain their rights 

if they pursue the course of logic and reason and if they choose negotiations 
and dialogue. 


In an exclusive statement to newspaper MAY today, Dr Ghali expressed his 
conviction that the Israeli people will be able to live a secure life if they 
realized that the Palestinian people's obtention of their full rights is the 
factor that can deactivate the bomb, eliminate hatred and bitterness from 
people's hearts and consequently can ensure the continuity and durability of 
peace and security to everyone. 


In his statement Dr Ghali asserted that the recent events and Israeli 
practices in the occupied Arab territories will further complicate matters 
and, at the same time, will increase the Palestinians' lack of confidence 
in Israeli intentions, or rather in the entire peace process whereas what 
we are endeavoring for and demanding is building of confidence and bridges. 


Dr Ghali explained that the Israeli leadership shoulders the biggest part 

of this responsibility, whereas the entire international community shoulders 
part of this responsibility because it did not support the autonomy negotia- 
tions with the necessary clarity and the required strength. 


The minister of state for foreign affairs explained that the Israeli withdrawal 
from the Sinai and the fulfillment of every side's commitments in all preci- 
sion and honesty will be an important factor in the Middle East situation and 
will certainly and positively affect the course of the autonomy negotiations. 


Dr Ghali added: In my opinion, the Palestinian stand constitutes the basic 
factor in the autonomy negotiations. Therefore, the Palestinians’ positive 
stand in the service of their real interests will be able to impose itself 
on these negotiations and on the Israeli side and will lead to the success 
of these negotiations. 
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Dr Ghali called upon peace advocates in the Arab world to seriously endeavor 
to meet with the Israeli peace advocates, adding that if the peace forces 
were united and the advocates of just peace were concerted they would consti- 
tute a huge force capable of contributing to overcoming all obstacles, 
difficulties and wrong visualization. He said that the completion of with- 
drawal from Sinai would accomplish a very important result, namely focusing 
the light and efforts on the core of the corflict--the Palestinian issue-- 
and finding a just solution to it. 


Asked his appraisal of the peace initiative, Dr Ghali said: As far as Egypt 
is concerned, the initiative was 100 percent positive. Egypt has recovered 
its land and is forging ahead in normalizing its relations with Israel. 

But as far as the Palestinians are concerned, the initiative has not achieved 
any worthwhile progress, except for Israel's approval of the Camp David 
accords of the need for Palestinian participation in the peace negotiations 
and of the need for solving the Palestinian problem from all its aspects. 


In conclusion, Dr Ghali described 25 April as a major diplomatic victory 

not only for Egypt or for the Egyptian diplomacy but also for the issue of 
peace, the principles of international law and the UN Charter. He said that 
25 April will be a shining landmark in the history of mankind, showing that 
it is possible to translate the sublime principles in the pure theoretical 
framework to the practical one. 


Dr Chali asserted that 25 April will give new momentum to the peace efforts 
and Egypt's endeavors for the sake of the Palestinian people's rights and the 
comprehensive solution in the region. He added that 25 April represents the 
beginning of a new era and proof that the peace process, initiated by late 
President Anwar al-Sadat, is the sound road toward finding the just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 
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EGYPT 


PROBLEMS IN CONTROLLING POPULATION GROWTH EXAMINED 
Cairo AL-AHRAM in Arabic 24 Jan 82 p 3 


[Article by Bahirah Mukhtar: "Experts Declare Population Will Not Grow 
Again Now That It Has Exceeded 44 Million"] 


[Text] It is certain that the figure announced by the Central Agency for 
Public Mobilization and Statistics [CAPMAS] experts in the last month of 
1981 showing that Egypt's population has griwn to 44 million people, com- 
pared with 43 million at the beginning of the same year, means a lot to 
Egypt and to the Egyptian people. The two figures bracket an extremely sur- 
prising fact, namely, that the population [growth] rates are on the decline. 


Dr Mukhtar Halwadah, director of CAPMAS, has announced that the population 
figure will drop in 1982 and will not increase. 


Dr Mukhtar Halwadah said: The statement of 14 January 1981 declaring that 
Egypt's population rose to 43 million people also pointed out that this 
increase occurred in less than 10 months, that is, at the rate of 1,263,000 
million people annually. 


Meanwhile, the statement of 25 November 1981 declaring that the population 
had grown to 44 million people also pointed out that this increase occurred 
in nearly 10 months and at the rate of 1,162,000 people annually. 


This means that the increase at the beginning of 1981 occurred in (less 
than) 10 months and the increase at the end of the year occurred in (nearly) 
10 months, that is, it took the increase a shorter period to occur at the 
beginning of the year and a longer period at the end of the year. 


Moreover, the growth figure at the beginning of the year dropped by 100,000 
people at the end of the year, considering that the figure was 1,263,000 
people at the beginning of the year and 1,162,000 people at the end of the 
year. 


The same thing happened in connection with the monthly growth and daily “ 
growth at the beginning and end of the year. 


At the beginning of the year, the monthly growth was 105,000 people, 
whereas at the end of the year it was 97,000, dropping by 8,000 people 
monthly. 
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At the beginning of 1981, the daily growth was 1,460 people at the rate of 
1 person every 25 seconds, whereas the daily growth rate dropped to 3,184 
people at the rate of 1 person every 27 seconds [all figures as published]. 


Here, the figures are clearer because the longer the time consumed by the 
arrival of a newborn, the longer the delay in the arrival of another new- 
born. This is a new trend. 


The 1980 fertility research showed that the rate of women using contracep- 
tives increased and that the most widely used contraceptive throughout the 
republic was the pill. The rate of women using the pill was 68.7 percent, 
whereas this rate had reached 75 percent in 1975. However, many of the women 
using the pill have switched to the loop. Women using the loop rose to 16.7 
percent, whereas this rate was 10 percent before. Women also used conven- 
tional means of contraception and their percentage was 14.6. However, the 
total number of women using contraceptives represents a limited percentage, 
totaling only 23.8 percent of all women of child-bearing age. This means 
that only one-quarter of the women use contraceptives. Further efforts are 
required to spread family planning awareness. 


The question is: How can the number of women using contraceptives be 
increasing when the number of births is still rising? 


Dr Mukhtar Halwadah, director of CAPMAS, says that despite the growth in the 
use of contraceptives, we must not forget that the number of women of child- 
bearing age who do not use contraceptives increases with the population 
growth. This is what makes the fertility rate appear to be rising at a 

time when the number of women using contraceptives is increasing. 


The agency director adds: There are numerous factors involved in people's 
tendency to form a small family. Economic stability increases the number 
of children and concern over economic conditions motivates people not to 
produce children. Education leads to the adoption of new ideas, whereas 

an illiterate person rushes to produce children. Therefore, evaluation of 
the success of family planning must be done on the basis of how many pills 
and other means of contraception we have distributed and whether this dis- 
tribution is in inverse proportion to the number of new births we have 
averted. But if the number of contraceptives distributed increases and 

the number of births increases at the same time, then this means that we 
have not done our duty. This is why CAPMAS and the Information Organization 
are preparing a study to be supplied to officials in 5 months that will 
answer all questions pertaining to gaps in the family-planning project now 
that the initial research has proven that many women do not use contracep- 
tives correctly. Moreover, the services have a role and the rumors concern- 
ins contraceptives have their effect. They are connecting links and each 
must be identified independently so that solutions can be devised. 


But the population problem continues to be the number one problem in Egypt 
and all state officials must contribute to solving it. 


President Husni Mubarak will meet today with our country's economic experts 
to discuss the plan of action in the economic conference to be held the 
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middle of next February to discuss the most important seven economic issues 
and to find solutions for them. These are the issues of consumption stream- 
lining, housing, the delivery of subsidies to those in need, excessive and 
extravagant public and private spending, compensating for the shortage in 
skilled labor, import policy and the bolstering of the public sector. 


The population problem has to be the primary and fundamental problem in the 
forthcoming economic conference's discussions. The working plan must not 

be a mere subsidiary working paper because discussion on these seven funda- 
mental issues to enhance the development rates and raise production cannot 
produce results in improving the standard of living if the fearful population 
growth rate persists. 


Experience has proven that despite the existence of the Higher Population 
and Family Planning Council, in which all the service, development and 
e:onomy ministries affecting the Egyptian citizen's life are represented, 
aad despite the existence of a population strategy for 1980 [presumably the 
1980's] by which all state officials must abide, the ministries meet and 
disband in the cabinet's vacillating sessions without adopting any executive 
plans for a population policy, except for a few of these ministries that 

do implement such a plan. As an undersecretary in the Ministry of Health 
has put it, in the past we put the issue of bilharzia control as the number 
one problem to be dealt with by the Ministry of Health. But times have 
changed, and it has become necessary to have and to implement a population 
policy. This is now the number one goal of the Ministry of Health. 


But the question that jumps to mind now is: Is the population policy 
existing within the framework of a ministry's or an organization's plan 
actually being implemented or is this policy mere ink on paper? The parts 
of such policy turned into decrees have not been implemented in the best 
manner possible. 


The Higher Population and Family Planning Council is, by virtue of the 
nature of its structure, headed by the minister of health in any cabinet. 
However, most of the opinions projected in this council are not turned 

into decisions. If they are, such decisions are not binding. Therefore, 

it is necessary to reconsider a proposal presented by an official concerned 
with the population problem. The proposal urges that this council be headed 
by the prime minister so that he can give it executive power and effective- 
ness and so that the council is not tied to cabinet reshuffles or to any 
sensitive relations among the cabinet members--relations resulting from the 
fact that one of their colleagues is the head of the council. 


Even though the Higher Population and Planning Council started an important 
tradition in its previous sessions by inviting the governors to attend those 
sessions so that they could transmit to the local governments the discus- 
sions, decisions, opinions and ideas expressed in the sessions, the meetings 
have shown that the population and family planning problem has not been 
foremost on the itinerary of any of them. | 


The other point is the inability to define the dimensions of the problem 
precisely and the inability to tie this problem to other factors in the 
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sphere of economy and manpower due to the inability or the absence of agen- 
cies capable of identifying these aspects that are considered essential in 
planning or evaluating any action pertaining to the population problem. 
This certainly makes it impossible to effectively implement family planning 
programs throughout the republic. 


The leaders must first believe in the population problem, according to Dr 
Mahir Mahran, professor of gynecology and obstetrics at "Ayn Shams Univer- 
sity and rapporteur of the Family Planning Subcommittee of the National 
Party's Health Committee. For this purpose, Dr Mahir Mahran went with 

His Eminence Shaykh Jad al-Haqq ‘Ali Jad, who was the mufti of Egypt 

before becoming minister of religious trusts, to Aswan where he discussed 
the role of religion in family planning. Dr Mahran faced a most violent 
attack from the radical religious groups before they were dissolved. Yet, 
the doctor engaged in dialogue and discussion with those groups. This was 
an extremely courageous step on the doctor's part at that sensitive time 
when nobody dared to confront those groups and when nobody knew the views 
and opinions they had been concealing for our society. Dr Mahran also went 
with the party committee to al-Buhayrah Governorate, which is headed by 
Labib Zamzam, one of the most promiment Egyptian leaders in laying down the 
mainstays of local government. A discussion took place in which the 
al-Buhayrah governor called for implementation of a uniform strategy for 
Egypt's predominant problem and for implementation of the 1980 strategy 

that underlines the local government's role. The visit succeeded in forming 
a governorate health committee under the control of the National Party, with 
subcommittees in governorate villages to spread the call in all parts of the 
governorate and not just confine it to the governorate capital. Despite 
this success, the meeting exposed a "population illiteracy" among some 

local government leaders in the governorate when one of them asked: How 

can we call for family planning when we cannot find people to work in 
al-Natrun Valley. This question shows that this local leader did not know 
the difference between population characteristics and population distribution 
and did not know that the unavailability of labor in al-Natrun Valley does 
not signify a lack of people but is a matter of poor distribution, of 
failure to attract labor in a sound manner and failure to establish new 
societies to which labor goes and finds at least the simplest facilities 

for living. On the other hand, the meeting revealed that al-Buhayrah 
Covernor Labib Zamzam had personally heard a mosque preacher "cursing" him 
for his population policy, as did Dr Mamduh Jabr, the ex-minister of health, 
who personally heard "curses" being hurled at him in a mosque in al-Zamalik, 
Cairo. 


When the National Party's Family Planning Subcommittee chaired by Dr 

Mahir Mahran went to Port Said Governorate to hold discussions with the 
political and medical leaders there, the scientific association entrusted 
with organizing the meeting failed to arrange it, even though a date for the 
meeting had been entered in Governor Sayyid Sarhan's appointment book. But 
the date had not been checked by the governor's staff and they scheduled 
another meeting on the same date to discuss the problem of coastal erosion. 
As a result, Dr Mahran refused to hold the symposium due to the absence of 
the governor and the leaders. 
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At a hearing held by the National Party, Minister of Information Safwat 
al-Sharif spoke of the documentary films that had cost 14,000 pounds and had 
been banned on television when he was chairman of the Radio and Television 
Union because they would have certainly created a political crisis. One 

of those films discussed the issue of the "thousands of Egyptians living 

in graveyards" and other serious problems caused by the population growth-- 
problems that have turned our society's streets and work places into a 
terrible sight. The question is: Why aren't these films shown now to the 
opponents of family planning who have sharpened their pens to attack family 
planning in newspapers and magazines and to support development and manpower 
utilization without consideration for the equation which says that develop- 
ment and family planning go hand in hand. 


It is also the responsibility of Minister of Information Safwat al-Sharif 
to watch the newspapers and magazines that infiltrate our society and 
advocate ideas against family planning. Before al-Sharif became minister, 
an edition of an Arab women's magazine that is very popvlar among Egyptian 
women and is printed in London entered Egypt with an article written by a 
doctor attacking contraceptive pills. Dr Mahir Mahran has said that the 
article is full of inaccuracies. 


Even though the Ministry of Religious Trusts has performed its role in pre- 
paring books on religion's view of family planning, the call has not yet 
taken an effective form among the people and the ministry has left the 
people subject to "voluntary interpretations" offered willingly by every- 
body to anybody who wants them and to preachers who oppose family planning. 
A machinist who lives in a single room with his seven children ard who can- 
not afford the rent of an apartment said that he had agreed with his wife 
that she would use contraceptive pills, that he then met a friend at a 
coffee shop and the friend scolded him, as he says, for this forbidden 
action and so the worker ordered his wife not to take the pills. 


This is why the Information Organization is responsible for a main part of 
our country's propaganda campaign on family planning. We are now thinking 
of an Egyptian, and not imported, information policy that will move closer 
to the Egyptian people and that will emphasize personal contacts in preach- 
ing the call instead of focusing on wall posters and the mass information 
that has performed its role and that now needs a booster, according to 

Dr Muhammad Haqqi, the Information Organization's new chairman, because the 
problem continues to be in the Egyptian countryside. 


cso: 4504/184 
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EGYPT 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS, PHYSICIANS DISCUSS POPULATION PROBLEM 
Cairo MAYU in Arabic 1 Mar 82 p 6 


(Article by 'Abd-al-'Azim al-Basil, Suhayr 'Abd-al-Sattar and Siham 'Abd-al-'AlL: 
"Conversation about the Growing Population Problem in Egypt; Why Hasn't the 
Family Planning Experiment Succeeded Yet?" 


‘Text }] The director of the Family Planning Agency says, 
"T am not responsible." 

Birth control was practiced in the early days of Islam. 
A study affirms that a fourth child is more suscep- 
tible to disease. 


The alarming increase in the population is threatening the standard of living in 
Our country. 


This is what economists and sociologists affirmed in the interview MAYU conduc- 
ted with them in its past issue. It is the opinion of those scientists that 
confronting this threat can only be done by curtailing the increase in the 
population through family planning. 


The idea of family planning is one that has been talked about in Egyptian 
society for a few years. It is still, however, being subjected to many problems 
that are keeping it from achieving its goals. These problems are social, psycho- 
logical and organizational. 


Therefore, it was necessary for us to discuss with all the parties concerned the 
problems that face family planning: with the director of the Family Planning 
Agency, with clergymen, osychologgists, gynecologists and pediatricians. 


There were many opinions which deserve to be considered at length. The most 
important of those were the opinions of clergymen who affirmed that family plan- 
ning did not contradict Islamic law. What is important from an Islamic viewpoint 
is not a large number, but that that large number be strong and effective. A 
large number of people who are weak would do more damage than good. Birth con- 
trol was being practiced during the days of the prophet, may God bless him and 
grant him salvation, because circumstances required it. 


If our circumstances today require that we practice birth control, then we have 
to do so without being sensitive about it. 





Dr 'Aziz al-Bindari, director of the Family Planning Agency says, "The agency 

is not responsible for the population increase in Egypt. It is the Supreme Coun- 
cil for Family Planning and Population that is. This council includes the minis-— 
ters (‘in charge of] services and the local rule units throughout the gover- 
norates. It is in this council that a strategy for confronting the population 
increase is drafted. Then the ministries and the agencies that are represented 
in the council carry out this strategy, each according to its specialization. 


"The exorbitant sums of money that are spent on family planning aad information 
campaigns are the responsibility of the Information Administration. 


"With regard to the population increase problem, we have to analyze the figures 
of the population increase so that we can produce scientific indicators that 
would help us pinpoint the problem. A numerical increase in the population 
emerges because of a decline in the death rate as a result of improvement in 
health and social services. Accordingly, the real increase in the population 
would be obtained by subtracting [the number of ] deaths from [the number of | 
births. The evidence for this lies in the fact that the population increase 
which was announced this year by the Central Agency for Mobilization and Statis- 
tics indicates that there was a decline in births which amounted to 94,000 com- 
pared with last year. Therefore, we must not be disturbed by the increase in the 
population because the age composition of the population in Egypt is manifested 
in the fact that 40 percent of the people are under the age of 15. Those people 
are about to enter their fertile period o: life. Also it is inevitable that the 
number ot peovle will increase every year even if we were to assume that all 
Egyptian families will be satisfied with only two children from now on. If that 
were so, we will be 60 million persons by the year 2000. 


"Regarding the results of the efforts of family planning programs, _l can say 


we have succeeded in making more than 1 million women use various means of con- 
traception, and this has prevented 200,000 births annually." 


Dr al-Bindari adds, "I believe that curtailing the population explosion lies in 
confronting the problem of ] high population density sciencifically. This is 
because the rate of increase now is from 3 to 4 percent annually, while popula- 
tion density in some Cairo neighborhoods is 140,000 persons per 1 square kilo- 
meter. There are millions of uninhabited kilometers. Thus we find that the poor 
geographic distribution of the population is a large part of the problem. It is 
not reasonable that 99 percent of Egypt's population occupy only 4 percent of 
its territory." 

The Opinion of Religion 

It was necessary to hear the opinion of clergymen on the question of birth 
control. 


Al-Shavkh ‘Abdallah al-Mashad, chairman of al-Azhar Formal Legal Opinion Com- 
mittee and counsel to the Islamic Statutes Legislative Committee of the People's 


Assembly says, "The practice of birth control is permissible when that is neces- 
sary. This applies to women who conceive easily before thev complete the lacta- 
tion period for a previous child. It this were to happen. a woman would not bde 
able to give her children “the oroper | physical and mental upbringing. Also, the 








practice of birth control is permissible if either the husband or wife or both 
ot them have a contagious disease, a hereditary disease, or if the nerves of the 
husband and wife were so weak they could not face their responsibilities in the 
family and in society and if they could not find anyone to help them meet those 
responsibilities. Islam requires us to multiply, provided that we produce strong 
offspring who can protect the homeland and preserve individuals from factors ot 
weakness and frailty. 


"The prophet, may God bless him and grant him salvation said, 'There is no harm 
and no wrong [in this practice].' Hence we find that family planning in the 
nation is based on these physical, mental and economic reasons. Islamic law 
makes such family planning mandatory, especially if having too many children 
would hurt the husband and wife or hurt the society in which they live. 


Therefore, scholars of the Hanafi school of thought and others decreed that 
husbands and wives may practice birth control on a temporary or a permanent 
basis if either one of them has a disease that may be transmitted to their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. It is on all these bases that Islamic law permits the 
practice of birth control, provided that both husband and wife agree to it. 


Dr 'Abd-al-Rahman al-Najjar director general of mosques in the Ministry of 
Religious Trusts says, ‘Family planning or practicing birth control means that 
there be an extended period of time between one pregnancy and another. This can 
be achieved by using available means of contraception, provided that both hus- 
band and wife approve. In this sense family planning would be permissible from 
the point of view of religion because one of the principles of Islam is that 
there be 'No harm and no wrong.’ "' 


Dr 'Abd-al-Rahman al-Najjar adds, "Birth control was practiced in the time of 
the prophet, may God bless him and grant him salvation. It was related in 
Muslim's "Sahih'’ that Jabir, may God be pleased with him, said, 'We practiced 
contraception during the days of the prophet when the Koran was being revealed. 
The prophet heard about this, and he did not forbid the practice.’ 

"We can thus draw an analogy between this method and those which are available 
now and are determined by physicians. However, Islam prohibits sterilization 
for men and for women. It also prohibits abortion, unless pregnancy threatens 
the life of a pregnant woman, and this is determined by physicians. Abortion 
would then be permissible." 


Dr al-Husayni Hashim, secretary general of the Islamic Research Academy thinks 
that Islam permits both birth control and contraception, but in one case: if 

-he wite fears for herself because of a disease or a weakness. Some scholars 
have even determined that a woman may practice birth control if she fears losing 
ner figure. 


can 


Dr al-Husayni Hashim adds, "Islam does not permit the practice of birth control 
ems or to do away with the population explosion prob- 
bless him and grant him salvation said, ‘Get married 
and mate and multiply; I will be proud of you in front of nations on the Judg- 
ment Day.' Islam orders us to utilize our! human resources in learning and 
working; it prohibits idleness and indifference. One must remember the dictum 


tu confront economic pro 
lem. The prophet, may Go 
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of God Almighty: "There is not a creature on the earth whose sustenance is not 
provided by Allah" (Houd: 4]. 


Changing Notions 


Dr 'Umar Shahin, professor of psychology and chairmar of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at al-Qasr al-'Ayni says that the family is changing with time. "Early 
in life, producing a large number of people was required to ensure the survival 
of the human race. But at the present time there are two kines of families: 


-~-"The nuclear family, that is, the small family which consists of a husband, 
a wife and their children; [and! 


--"'The extended family, that is a large family which consists of the patriarch, 
his children, theic wives and the patriarch's grandcnildren. This second mode 
still exists in rural society, but it can no longer be practiced since produc- 
tivity in society in general has shifted from agricultural to industrial produc- 
tion. On this basis we will find ourselves compelled, whether we want to or not, 
to accept the nuclear (small) family mode, which is known in industrial society. 
The evidence for this lies in one of the studies we conducted at the College of 
Medicine in Qasr al-'Ayni. [In that study] we compared the present generation 
with the one that preceded it, and we noticed that the average number of chil- 
dren in the Egyptian family 30 years ago was 6 or 7. The average number of chil- 
dren that the Egyptian family at the present cCime has is about tour. This may 
show the eftect of the cultural and economic factor in reducing the size of the 
family." 


Or ‘Umar Shahin thinks that the problem has psychological and humanitarian dimen- 
sions. |The tollowing] are among them: 


1. Parents in previous generations feared the death of their children; there- 
fore, they insisted on a large family. 


2. Stability and adherence to the land: this notion orevailed in the past, but 
it has begun to change with the immigration of young people abroad. In addition, 
the notion of a large famity implies clannishness, protection and security. 


But what about the role of psychology in curtailing this problem? Dr Shahin 
replied, "According to the cultural change, it seems to me that we are turning 
towards the small family in all the areas of Egypt. The role of osychology is 
confined to changing people's notions by educating and guiding them to steer a 
right course and Stay tar away from the firmly established notions of some 
families. This can be done by conducting social surveys of human and natural 
gatherings in schools, factories, mosques and churches; these surveys would 

be carried out by counselors and advisors on a regular and a continuing basis. 


i heen 


This would be besides the efforts of the Family Planning Agency. These etforts 
constitute! a factor of support in realizing the prevailing historical trend in 
the tormation of tamilies. The population may continue Co increase tor another 
seneration, and the reduction may take place in accordance with 

Li 
family mode is prescribed. To reduce this period of time the 


th available capabi- 
ties as compared with the required needs of these families for which the small 
Family Planning 





Agency must work effectively and persuasively together with the religious 
institutions whose role in persuading [the public} cannot be ignored." 


Dr Jamal Madi Abu al-'Azayim, professor of psychology has another point of view 
on the problem. Briefly (he suggests! that we look at the problem in terms of 

a coin that has two sides. "One of these is how we can benefit from this popula- 
tion increase so we Can become a country that exports manpower Like Yugoslavia, 
which is reaping returns from exporting its workers to Libya and Germany. We can 
become like Korea and the Philippines which are exporting their surplus manpower 
to the Middle East. Hence, we must pay attention to the investment we make in 
oeople in Egypt; as a source of revenue that investment in people is to be 
placed before the Suez Canal. 


"The other side of the coin is that we try to curtail this problem by taking 
‘nto account the fact that we are to stay away trom any law that would require a 
reduction in the size of the tamily. [We are to pursue this course] until we 
reach the result we are hoping for." Dr Abu al-'Azayim adds, ''Our means Co [that 
end! is education; it is the foundation and the decisive Factor in attending to 
the problem, attempting to treat it and trying to understand it. The family is 
to take an active part in dealing with the probiem after a sociological anda 
osychological study of the problems of families is conducted and families are 
made aware of the truth. There is no radical solution to the problem due to the 
fact that people marry at an early age in rural areas, and craftsmen are no 
longer concerned about the problem because their incomes have increased and so 
has their standard of living. Besides, there is the osychological aspect of a 
woman who refrains from having children. This affects the standard of her health 
in general. The only thing we can do is consider the matter from an educational 
viewpoint above all else." 


Children Are Victims 


Dr Fadiyah Muhammad, associate professor of pediatrics at al-Qasr al-'Ayni says, 
"LT conducted a field study of 698 pregnant women in al-Jala' and al-Manyal hos- 
pitals, and IL looked into the relationship between the weight ot a child [at 
birth, the number of births, the family's economic income and the mother's 
occupation. I found out that the longer the period of time between one pregnancy 
and another--at least 30 months--the greater was the child's relative weight [at 
birth]. IL discovered that about 85.9 percent of this sample were giving birth to 
children who weighed less than 2.5 kilograms, the minimum normal weight [tor a 
child at birth]. This was because most of these mothers had had multiple pregnan- 
cies and the period of time between pregnancies was brief. Also these mothers 
bad not received adequate medical care during their pregnancy. All these compli- 
cations threaten the future of a child, for it was found that 65 percent of the 
deaths among newborn children happened among those whose weight was less than 
normal, and this is because those children have a weak immunity system." 


Dr Fadiyah adds, "By following up on the history of the mothers in this sample, 
Ll tound out that the health of the mother during her second pregnancy was better 
than her health during her fourth pregnancy." 


Col 'Atif Mahran, a physician in the Military Medical Academy affirms that in- 
creasing the number of births and multiple pregnancies in a period less than 
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3 years leads to the birth of sick babies who are born suffering from a shortage 
in minerals and vitamins. 


Dr 'Atif Mahran adds, "A fourth child is exposed to many risks among which are 
congenital diseases, physical deformities and mental retardation. Jaundice may 
also appear as well as Rh disease which results from the fact that the mother's 
blood type is difternt from that of the child. This may expose the child to 
death or paralysis in one part of his body." Dr ‘Atif says that his doctoral 
dissertation dealt with 100 underdeveloped children and that he found that 30 
of them had been due to repeated pregnancies. 


Or Anisah al-Hifni, professor of pediatrics at al-Qasr al-'Ayni adds, ''Women 
must realize that their health has a major effect on the health ot a child. 
When they become pregnant before the age of 18 or after the age of 30, that 
constitutes a risk tor the child. In the first case the mother's growth would 
not have been completed, and in the second case she would be too old [for child- 
birth |. In both cases the effect on the child is negative regarding his weight 
and his healtn. The best time for having children is between these two periods. 
A mother must also allow for at least 3 years between one child and another 

so she can spare herself and her child many complications. Besides, because 
women work whether they are in the city or in the village, work affects their 
health and, accordingly, having more than two children would have a bad effect 
on women and their families." 


Having Many Children and a Woman's Health 


Dr Fayizah Abu al-'Ila, who specializes in obstetrics and gynecology, SayS, 

"A mother is more likely to develop anemia, high blood pressure and toxemia and 
to sutfer pre-natal and post-natal hemorrhaging. All this is a result of mul- 
tiple births, the relaxation of the abdominal muscles, narrowing or rupture of 
the uterus and a mother's need for more protein and more nutrients. All these 
complications could cause death for some women in poor families. 


But the fetus is more likely to have physical deformities. In most Cases a 
fourth child weighs more than a former child and is sometimes exposed during 
birth to brain hemorrhage, to the tearing up of his internal organs or to stran- 
culation. Therefore, I advise mothers to keep a suitable period of time Detween 
one pregnancy and another. According to science that oeriod of time is between 2 
and 4 years so that the mother's tissues would return to normal and the liver 
can store a greater quantity of iron so the mother would not become anemic and 
can endure the difficulties of another pregnancy." 


‘ 
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Dr Muhammad ‘Atif, who specializes in obstetrics and gynecology adds, "Early 
marriage and pregnancy at an early age is very harmful to the mother who is 
still developing and needs basic components for her own body. At the same time 
she gives the fetus the basic components rit needs’ trom her own body, and this 
atfects the general health of both the mother and the child. Hence, the most 
suitable age for having children is between the ages of 20 and 30, and the 
suitable number of children one can have during that period without complica- 
tions for either the mother or the child is two children only. This is espe- 

Lally so since becoming pregnant again after the age of 30 exposes the mother 
to disease, chief among which are diabetes and chrombosis." 
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Dr Jamal Abu al-Surur, associate professor at al-Azhar College of Medicine says, 
"There isn't yet a sure method of contraception. Complications that occur as a 
result of the use of contraceptives do not compare with those that occur as a 
result of pregnancy and birth. However, we can avoid these complications if 
women consult a physician before they use a contraceptive, so that the proper 
one can be selected for her. Even after using contraceptives, women should main- 
tain contact with their physicians so that they can periodically examine the 
contraceptive device and its suitability." 


Dr Muhammad 'Atif 'Ulwan adds, "We failed to achieve results in the family plan- 
ning project because awareness in general has been low and because the means 
that were being used were not suitable to the places where they were being used, 
especially in rural areas. In addition, Egyptian and eastern traditions reject 
sterilization for both sexes." 
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EGYPT 


POPULATION GROWTH PROBLEMS 
Cairo AKHBAR AL-YAWM in Arabic 27 Feb 82 p 3 


[Article by Jamil George: "Population Growth Is in Defendant's Cage; Economists 
Prescribe Remedy for Treating Population Problem in Egypt"'] 


[Text] Shift to vocational and technical education 
recommended. 

Going out to new cities and interest in small projects 
recommended. 


--25 Percent of the Population: in Cairo and Alexandria 


Population density in some cities has risen to 1,000 persons per 1 square kilo- 
meter; 25 percent of Egypt's population are living in greater Cairo and in 
Alexandria. 


--4O Percent of the Population Are under 15 Years Old 


Forty percent of Egypt's population are under 15 years old. This means that 
every 100 adults must provide financial support for 75 children. 


--The Most Optimistic Study 


The most optimistic study expects the population to increase to 60 million by 
the year 2000, that is, after 18 years. 


The question was raised by President Husni Mubarak at the expanded economic 
conference. The question is that of the effect of population growth on efforts 
tor development. 


The problem of population zrowth was led into the defendant's cage. Some people 
thought that this question was responsible for our condition. There is a decline 
in the standard of income; there is an increase in consumption; there is a 
decline in the standard of health and educational services; and there is a 
decline in transportation and in. . . But to what extent is this charge true, 
and what can be done to remedy the situation? 


Economists are baffled when they consider the future. Advanced and friendly 
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countries warned us, but the subject is provoking numerous reactions. Motivated 
by an attitude of trusting God and relying on Him, citizens think that having 
many children, especially males, is a manifestation of potency and "building 
one's clan.'' While officials in Egypt call for family planning and not birth 
control or contraception, others say that they are focusing the limelight on the 
population problem to cover up their inability to have children. All this takes 
place in the absence of absolute scientific considerations. 


Economists are saying that there is a prescription for remedying the situation 

such as shifting to vocational and technical education; going out to new cities 
and to the desert; and establishing industrial and vocational projects in vil- 

lages. All this would take place along with making people aware of family plan- 
ning. 


Statistics and data indicate that there are only 2 beds in hospitals for every 
1,000 citizens. If the population increase continues at the same current rate, 
100 million pounds will be required so that the same level of modest services 

can continue. 


[lliteracy has crept into schools as a result of the increased number of 
students in classrooms. There are now more than 60 students in a classroom. 
How can a teacher look after them during a period that lasts 45 minutes? The 
fact that the rate of population growth has been greater than the rate of 
increase in the number of classrooms has also affected universities, higher 
institutes of learning and technical institutes. The result of that was that 
standards fell. 


The housing shortage has become urgent. Finding an apartment has become some- 
thing similar to a miracle or rather a miracle. A young man is expected to wait 
for many years to save a dowry and to collect thousands of pounds which he would 
pay a landlord. But how can he do that when salaries, especially government sala- 
ries, will not enable him to realize this hope even if he works soon after he 
graduates and until he retires? 


How will the government face these accumulating problems which began in the 
aftermath of World War I1?-At that time the annual rate of population growth 
tluctuated between 2.4 percent and 2.9 percent. The country had experienced 
stability between 1917 and 1947. If the population increase had not exceeded 1.1 
percent, and if that concrete decline in the population had continued till 1960, 
- . . . But in the period between 1977 and 1979 the rates of growth began rising 


until they amounted to 2.8 percent. 
Population Growth or Problems 


Opinions differed about the effect of this population increase on development 
and about whether population increase was the only (factor, responsibdle for the 
condition we are in. 


Some people think that the population increase is the main problem and that 
it is devouring all the fruits of development. IBRD experts concur with this 
opinion, but at the same time they think that the population increase is not 
the only reason for poverty. Experts of US AID agree, and they affirm in a study 
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they conducted that Egypt has high levels of fertility, population growth and 
financial support. These factors are strongly impeding the economic and social 
development of Egypt. These factors are making it impossible for Egypt to 
achieve those objectives which seek to realize prosperity for citizens. However, 
a reduction in the average number of children in each family could lead to a 
concrete improvement. 


Only 12 Million in the Labor Market 


Experts wonder how can a state endure such a burden of financial support? The 
number of individuals in the labor force in Egypt is 12 million of a total 
population that is close to 44 miilion. Where does the production come from to 
meet the need to feed all those people, especially those who are nonproductive? 
There is no doubt that the population increase has affected a family's ability 
to save. It has caused consumption to increase, services to deteriorate, and it 
has also brought about hidden and conspicuous unemployment. 


> 
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Optimists [Say]: Look at Japan! 

But there are those who say that the population growth is a blessing. They sup- 
port this opinion by saying, "Why do we consider every child that is born a 
burden on the state? It is true that he remains a consumer for 15 years, but 

he then becomes a producer for at least 35 years if we provide him with suitable 
employment. 


"Look at Japan: in 1946 Japan's minister of the economy announced to the world 
that people were more valuable and more important than the natural resources 
which God had denied Japan. With discipline, precision, loyalty and (a frame of 
mind that. considered work a sacrosanct (duty}, the government gave every citi- 
zen the opportunity to utilize his talents and skills. The government depended 
on an incentives system and on the principle of reward and punishment so that a 
worker who produces would not come out equal to one who does not. The result was 
that Japan turned into a hive of productive workers that does not let up day or 
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'The Egyptian, [who is heir to! an ancient civilization, must turn into some- 
thine like hard currency. We must get restrictions, accumulations and bureauc- 
rac t of his way. We must remove those impediments that turn a person into a 
senseless, soiritless and thoughtless being. An Egyptian is equal if not 

erior to some ot the scientists of the advanced world. We have in front of us 


rs Faruq al-Baz, Majdi Ya'qub, Muhammad al-Wakii and others." 


Those wno think the population increase is a blessing wonder, "Have we forgotten 
tnat 99 percent of the population live on a limited strip that is no more than 
. vercent of Egypt's territory? We must not only consider the negative effects 
the nodulation increase, but we must also consider the population as a force 
sroduction. If people produce more than they consume, we will have pros- 


on for Remedying the Population Problem 


he proper way for turning the population increase into a blessing can be 
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achieved in many ways, chief among which is curtailing theoretical education and 
shifting to vocational and technical education. Providing employment for citi- 
zens who are capable of working cannot come about by crowding people who do not 
have specializations or capabilities into government offices; it rather comes 
about by providing them with opportunities for productive employment at lucra- 
tive wages. It comes about by going out into new cities after their capabilities 
and components, utilities, factories, services and recreational areas are pre- 
pared. What is required is that the slogan of training be truly turned [into 
action} so that the long lines of custodians and idle people in government 
offices can be turned into productive capabilities. It is not reasonable for the 
government to look after the citizen from birth, to educate him, to give him a 
university education, to provide him with a job and then to issue him his death 
certificate! 


The sages of the economic conference focused on the necessity of devoting atten- 
tion to agriculture and industry since these provide numerous opportunities for 
hiring new workers. They focused on the necessity of encouraging some workers to 
shift to other areas where they can produce more income and be more productive. 
So that the population increase would not continue to be a burden for a long 
time, they suggested that] establishment of small vocational and industrial 
projects be begun immediately. These projects, which do not require large 
capitals, would employ large number of workers. 


Rebuilding the Egyptian Village 


It is also necessary to prepare a program whose aim is to rebuild the Egyptian 
village and tie education to the needs of production in every governorate. The 
state's duty would not be confined to this, but it would also extend to provi- 
ding health protection so that a further decline in deaths can be achieved as 
well as a reduction in the birth rate of 20 per 1,000 until the year 2000. Fur- 
ther attention is to be directed to study modern immigration trends and expand 
the establishment of training centers. 


An Intricate Question 


A study conducted by the Family Planning and Population Agency entitled, | incom-* 
prehensible 20001" dealt with finding out the intricacies of the population 
increase question. According to available information the study indicated that 
the eftects of the population increase with regard to the distribdution ot 

income, unemployment and housing problems were numerous, varied and interrelated 


and that they accumulated over time. 
The tollowing] are among the results that were achieved: 


--Thirty percent (of the population}; believe that family planning is against 
. - . t ’ c ° 4 ° , ° 1 
religion, and 75 percent believe that taking [contraceptive, pills is harmful. 
he reason for this is a lack of awareness and education. 


--The marriage age has been raised recently. In rural areas marriage Defore 

the legal age is still prevalent to protect girls from deviation, to let girls 
enjoy their beauty for a long period of time, to ensure stability for the family 
and tu have children at an early age. But the situation in urban areas has 








changed because of education, economic pressures, the fact that a long period 
of time elapses between graduation [from school} and employment and the need : 
to accumulate a large sum of savings to get an apartment. 


-~-A number of families go on having children until they can have a boy who may 
not come until they've had four or five girls. 


~-Seventy-one percent of rural dwellers, even those from the upper classes, 
prefer marriage to relatives. 


-~-There are large numbers of wives who practice birth control by prolonging 
a child's normal lactation period to 2 years and [having sexual intercourse | 
during the safety periods -of their menstrual cycle]. These are the methods 
approved by clergymen. 


-~-The study aftirmed that providing high standard family planning services did 
not matter. What matters even more is that people come forward and ask for this 
service. This can only be achieved with the wish of the family itself. 


Having Childrea Is a Decision Made by an Individual and a Family 


Finally, the study thinks that it is difficult for the state to interfere in 
this sensitive issue and make a judgment. The decision to have a child is an 
individual decision and a tamily decision; it would be difficult to list all the 
considerations that would go into making it. A solution can be found by pro- | 
ceeding along two parallel lines: the first is Co make maximum use of this human ' 
resource that we have; and the second is to select the best safe methods for 
family planning that do not conflict with religious beliefs or hurt a mother's 
health. There are many rural women who would like to practice birth control and 
obtain the material benefits for the family which are distributed by the family 
planning units, but the fact that those women have to stand in line to receive 
those items makes the women apprehensive about being seen by other families. So 
they stay away. 
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EGYPT 


SUCCESS, PROGRESS MARK 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF POLICE AGENCIES 
Cairo AL-AHRAM in Arabic 25 Jan 82 p 3 


[Article by Ahmad Nasr al-Din: "On the 30th Anniversary of the Police, 
What Have Egypt's Security Guards Offered Egypt? Maj Gen Husayn al-Samahi: 
Drop of 13 Percent in Crime Rates; Maj Gen Fu'ad Farid: Infrared Rays 
Chase Criminals; Maj Gen Mamduh Zaki: 70 Tons of Drugs in 1 Year; Maj Gen 
Muhsin Tal'at: Jails Become Production Sites"] 


[Text] The Egyptian policeman's 30-year struggle has not stopped for a 
single moment since that critical day of 25 January 1951 when he stood in a 
saga of steadfastness in the face of the colonialist to make this day his 
national day. Since that distant day, and throughout 30 years of struggle, 
our country's police have developed in a most exemplary manner. Scientific 
equipment and the advanced scientific approach have entered everywhere to 
expose all the secrets of crime and to bring the true criminal to the courts 
of justice. Statistics have been emerging annually to confirm the success 
of our country's security agents in controlling all kinds of crime. 


What do the security officials say on their national day? 


To start with, Maj Gen Husayn al-Samahi, director of the Public Security 
Agency, asserts that security in Egypt depends on two mainstays, the first 
being people and the second being modern science. The Egyptian policeman has 
become qualified and strengthened with the abilities and scientific experi- 
ences gained at the scene of the crime. This has led to a drop in the rates 
of all kinds of crime in Egypt, where felonies have dropped from 2,352 to 
2,080, that is, by 13 percent. If these figures are compared with the 1970 
figures, we find that the drop in the crime rate is 31 percent. Here are 
the 1980 figures: Felonies dropped from 1,022 to 914, a rate of decline 

of 1l percent; crimes of assault and battery resulting in death declined 
from 283 to 249, of assault resulting in physical disability dropped from 
235 to 153, kidnappings from 7 to 6 cases only, crimes of violation of 

honor from 139 to 128, threats from 67 to 64, thefts from 174 to 172 and 
premeditated arsons from 47 to 26. The drop has also extended to all theft 
misdemeanors, led by house thefts, which dropped by 9 percent; business 
thefts, which dropped by 9 percent; livestock thefts, whicn dropped by 2 
percent; and pickpocket misdemeanors, which dropped by 3 >ercent. 
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In 1981, the figures show that there was a drop of 119 murders compared to 
the same period of 1980, a drop of 13 percent; thefts dropped 5 percent, 
premeditated arson 3 percent, kidnappings 12 percent, business thefts 22 
percent, livestock 15 percent, house thefts 12 percent and pickpocketing 

12 percent. This decline is due to the use of modern scientific equipment. 
According to Maj Gen Husayn al-Samahi, first assistant minister of interior, 
the drop is also due to the use of the computer, which has drawn up for the 
first time in Egypt an important special map for crime with all its varia- 
tions and its dimensions. 


In its pursuit of crime, Egypt is ranked among the top countries, where 
murder arrest rates have ranged from 90 to 100 percent. In this respect, 
Egypt is ranked with a small number of advanced countries such as Austria, 
Japan, the FRG, Finland and Venezuela, according to Interpol statistics. 


Egypt, according to Major General al-Samahi, is also one of the few coun- 
tries where the crime of premeditated murder has been declining. In 1978, 
the crime rate in Egypt was 3.83 for every 100,000 citizens. In Northern 
Ireland, the rate was 30.67, in Thailand 25.4, in Lebanon 18.93, in West 
Germany 4.18, in Luxembourg 8.38, in Syria 5.68, in Venezuela 10.29 and 

in Zambia 8.5 per 100,000 persons. This makes it clear that the crime rate 
in Egypt is still low compared with the above rates reported by Interpol. 


Col Tawfiq Jalal, director of statistics at the Public Security Agency, 
points out the computer's accomplishments in the sphere of crime in Egypt, 
asserting that it has been possible through the use of the computer to gather 
complete data on changing crime patterns and that this has made it possible 
to formulate preventive crime control and followup plans. The computer 

has also made it possible to determine the geographic dimensions and the 
locale of crime. On the basis of this determination, it has been possible 
to adopt basic control and surveillance decisions. The computer also fol- 
lows up unsolved crime cases, performance levels and the continued research, 
efforts and measures to keep abreast of crime. Finally, the computer has 
been able to discover the numerical changes taking place in a certain area 
and to provide certain indicators on crime dimensions. The computer con- 
tinues to be used to follow up efforts exerted in connection with unsolved 
crimes. 


Infrared Rays and Criminals 


Maj Gen Muhammad Fu'ad Farid, general director of the Criminal Evidence 
Agency, says: We are implementing the slogan of science in the service of 
security. Most of the advanced technical equipment has been employed to 
serve criminal investigation and to enable the police officer to stay ahead 
of the criminal. There is the Criminal Evidence Sciences Institute, which 
trains technicians in all police and civilian spheres, such as banks and 
other businesses. Moreover, missions are sent abroad and we participate 
in conferences. The computer is currently used to identify and compare 
fingerprints because of the accumulated files and the volume of the tech- 
nical processes required from the data archives, which contain the finger- 
pring records. The electronic computer is also used to read and compare 
fingerprints. 
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Discovering Crime with Scientific Equipment 


Going on with his explanation of the modern equipment on which the Egyptian 
police officer depends, Maj Gen Muhammad Fu'ad Muhammad Farid added: There 
is equipment for precise analyses, such as the spectrometer (a piece of 
equipment for photoanalysis) and X-ray machines. These pieces of equipment 
have achieved tremendous success in the fields in which they are used. 


The counterfeiting detection laboratories have been supplied with the latest 
equipment to detect forged passports and documents through the use of 
infrared and ultraviolet equipment. Through the use of this equipment, of 
examination and magnification instruments and of visible and invisible ray 
equipment, the experts have achieved great success in detecting numerous 
cases of forged travel documents and some other types of documents. 


Remote Sensors Detect Drug Plantations 


Maj Gen Mamduh Salim Zaki, director of the Drug Control Department, says 
that Egypt has now joined in a number of international agreements with a 
number of countries to curtail the danger of spreading drug crimes at local 
and the international levels. The department contributed last year to the 
solution of three [drug] crimes in England, West Germany and Switzerland. 
Locally, the department has cooperated with the border guard forces and 
seized 70 tons of hashish valued at tens of millions of dollars in 1981 
alone. This is the highest drug seizure rate in Egypt's history and in the 
history of drug control. This success is due to the use of modern scientific 
means and remote sensors for discovering various kinds of drug plantations. 
Moreover, the department, in cooperation with the ministry, is currently 
studying the use of aircraft in surveillance operations to interdict smug- 
gling attempts. Maj Gen Zaki has urged all citizens, all state agencies and 
information agencies, to cooperate with the Drug Control Department, which 
has proven the serious nature of its efforts in Egypt--efforts that have 
motivated the United Nations to advance to this department aid amounting to 
1.2 million pounds over the past 3 years in the form of modern equipment 

for the discovery of drug smuggling, drug use and drug trafficking. 


Jails for Reform of Criminal 


Maj Gen Muhsin Tal'at, general director of the Prisons Authority, has 
asserted that there was a major transformation in the prisons policy in the 
wake of Egypt's participation in the 1955 Geneva conference in which rules 
for the minimal treatment of prisoners were laid down. On the basis of 
those rules, several programs have been formulated to reform prisoners 

and prepare them to emerge from jail as good members of Egyptian society. 
Now there are 6 prisoners enrolled in higher studies, 40 studying in 
Esyptian universities and hundreds of others enrolled in various stages of 
education. All these prisoners are rewarded. Moreover, there are programs 
to train and qualify prisoners to work in various crafts and skills from 
which to earn a livelihood upon leaving jail for a life of freedom. There 
is also another point that cannot be ignored, namely, that the Prisons 
Authority has become a beehive of activity producing all kinds of products 
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and consumer and production goods that contribute to bolstering the Egyptian 
economy. 


There is an agreement with al-Sayyid al-Misri, first undersecretary in 

the Ministry of Supply, to take the Prisons Authority's furniture production 
to be marketed at the newlyweds project for no extra profit, even though 
free market furniture profits exceed 200 percent. 


Enumerating the goods produced by al-Qanatir Prison workshops, Col Muhammad 
al-Wakil, director of al-Qanatir district prisons, says: The textile 
factory daily produces 2,000 meters of cloth material, the yarn factory 
produces 20 rolls of yarn and the bakeries produce the bread consumed by 
the security forces and sell quantities to al-Qanatir al-Khayriyah resi- 
dents. The jail also has a turkey and chicken farm and a tailor shop. 


Microfilm and Citizens' Records 


Maj Gen Michel Salim Sa'd, director of the Civil Status Agency, who has 25 
years of experience in this field, says: In cooperation with the Ministry 

of Finance, we are now mending the birth and death records at the Civil 
Register Office, using plastic. An extra photographic copy of the records 

is taken and the films are stored in a technical way to be used in the future 
in producing other copies when needed. The Ministry of Finance has allo- 
cated 400,000 pounds to this project. To put an end to the attempts to 

forge birth and death certificates, the agency has issued a new format for 
these two certificates containing architectural symbols and engravings on a 
background of special paper. Each certificate has a coded serial number. 


New Equipment on the Way 


The agency will import from West Germany a glue to affix the citizen's 
photograph to his personal and family identity card. 


It is expected that a major plan to reorganize the entire agency will start 
this year. A new identity card that is difficult to forge will be issued 
according to the latest international systems. Coupled with this card will 
be a microfilm filing system that will make it possible to file the applica- 
tions for the cards, along with the relevant documents and papers, submitted 
by 30 million citizens. Practical application has proven the impracticality 
of the manual system for filing these millions of records. 


The minister of interior has issued a decree for the formation of a top- 
level committee from the Ministry of Interior and other ministries to 
draw up precise specifications and conduct top-level technical studies 
to guarantee the success of this plan. These specifications will be 
announced locally and internationally to the companies concerned. 


Citizen and Policeman 


Defining the future plans fo the Egyptian Ministry of Interior, Maj Gen 
Dr Baha’ al-Din Ibrahim, director of the General Planning Department, says 
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the main development toward which we must move is that of enhancing the 
efficiency of the part that the citizen contributes to matters pertaining 
to security and the police. To be specific, there is a guards plan that 
seeks to have the authorities and establishments participate in providing 
their owi guards. This plan has been applied to hotels, newspapers and 
banks. 


The other thing within this framework is the formation of associations for 
protection from crime. Such associations have been formed in nine of 
Cairo's quarters. 


Within the framework of this development, we are turning the mobile police 
patrols into small mobile police stations that perform their role in serving 
the citizens, in addition to their guard and security duties. 


As for the challenges of the future, the system of village chiefs and 
watchmen must be developed to provide greater communication between vil- 
lages and the police agencies, considering that the major part of Egypt is 
rural. 


8494 
CSO: 4504/184 
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EGYPT 


BRIEFS 


YAMIT GAS FIELD NEGOTIATIONS--Israel is conducting negotiations with Egypt 

on the future of the Sadot gas field. Over the last few years Israel has 
produced large quantities of gas from the Yamit district gas field and has 
almost exhausted the supply. However, a small quantity of gas still remains 
in the field and is produced from the only well still operational there. 
Israel is asking the Egyptians to allow the continuation of the flow of gas 
to Israel after the Yamit district evacuation and until the gas in the field 
is depleted. Israel is willing to pay for the gas. Our correspondent, Gadi 
Sukenik, has learned that the director general of the National Oil Company, 
Dr El'azar Baraq, and representatives of the Israeli Foreign Ministry met 
Egyptian Government representatives and Egyptian representatives in al-'Arish 
at the beginning of the week to discuss this issue. The meeting was not made 
public. The Egyptian reply to Israel's request is expected in a few days' 
time. [Text] [1TA200751 Jerusalem Domestic Service in Hebrew 0700 GMT 

20 Apr 82] 


ISRAELI SCIENTISTS TO RED SEA CONFERENCE--Seven Israeli limnologists and 
saltwater body researchers left Israel at the end of last week for an inter- 
national conference on the Red Sea in Egypt. Our correspondent Gadi 
(Sukenik) reports that Egypt demanded allowing tine Israeli scientists to 
participate in the conference although Saudi Arabia and Kuwait threatened to 
boycott it if they did so. The Israeli scientists will discuss with the 
Egyptians U.S.-funded joint research projects including research on the 
influence of the construction of the Aswan Dam on the Nile delta shores, 

on the shores of the Red Sea and on fish. [Text] [TA191324 Jerusalem 
Domestic Service in Hebrew 1300 GMT 19 Apr 82] 


cso: 4500/154 
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IRAN 


ASPECTS OF FAILURE, SUCCESS OF REVOLUTION DISCUSSED 
Introductory Note 
Tunis LE MAGHREB in French No 46, 6 Mar 82 p 42 


[Yext] Three years ago the Islamic revolution triumphed in Iran. In 
February 1979, all the foundations of the Pahlavi empire crumbled. In suc- 
cession, the bazaar (merchants), university, petroleum workers and the 
mosque went into open rebellion. They faced up to the bullets of the 
imperial army, which in its turn (in particular the air force) made a final 
and fatal union with the people. The shah left Iran, Khomeyni returned in 
triumph. That was 1 February 1979. The end of one epoch. The beginning of 
another. That was 3 years ago. 


On the occasion of this third anniversary, we have tried in the following 
pages to provide an informative minireport composed of a personal point of 
view by Omar S'habou, an opinion poll of 100 Tunisian activists on the 
topic, 'Has the Iranian Revolution Failed?" and a remarkable analysis of 
Khomeyni's book, "For an Islamic Government,'' by Mohamed Talbi, a Tunisian 
university professor. This book is in effect the Bible of the Islamic revo- 
lution. In it, Khomeyni explains the labored ideas [idees forces] which he 
was to put into practice after the fall of the shah. One cannot understand 
Khomeynism and thus what has taken place in Iran in the past 3 years without 
reading this book. 


Omar S'habou Analysis 
Tunis LE MAGHREB in French No 46, 6 Mar 82 p 43 
[Article by Omar S'habou] 
[Text] In what sense has the Iranian revolution failed? 
If a revolution is considered as the substitution, often violent, of one 
system of values for another system of values and not a simple change of 
one regime--in the political meaning of the term--for another, then the 
Iranian revolution is a real revolution, and from that point of view has not 


failed. Basically, what has happenec in Iran in these 3 years, leaving 
aside the political developments which necessarily form part of any 
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postrevolutionary stage? Fundamentally, it has been an effort to eliminate 
the model of society which the shah wanted for [ranians--oriented primarily 
toward the West--and its replacement with another model which Khomeyni 
believes to be more in harmony with the cultural and religious roots of 
Iranians. 


Our purpose is not to affirm that the Khomeynist model is better or worse 
than that of the shah, but only to indicate that the two are radically dif- 
ferent, and that this substitution process is still continuing. [It cannot 
therefore be lightly and hastily stamped as a "failure." 


[It would be permissible to talk of failure if we were using as the comparison 
and point of reference only the Western democracies and the organization of 
political institutions which they imply (universal suffrage, separation of 
the three powers, constitutional council, and so on...). Examined in this 
way, the Iranian revolution would indeed be judged a failure. However, does 
it not have the right to propose to us another form of government? 


The institutional organization which Khomeyni proposes--read the brilliant 
analysis of the Iranian imam's book by Prof Mohamed Talbi--is an interesting 
precedent, since it introduces metaphysical elements. Article 5 of the 
Iranian Constitution now in effect provides that in the absence of the 
"present imam''--Al Mehdi Al Montadhar--management of the imamate of believers 
will be entrusted to a doctor of Islamic law who is just, virtuous, courage- 
ous, effective and clever and whom the popular majority accept as their 
guide. 


' these 


Called in Iranian the concept of "wilayat faqih--guidance by the wise,’ 
provisions introduce into traditional constitutional systems mystical- 
political elements which hold that any judgments which do not take into 
account the spiritual aspect of things are necessarily only superficial. 
Thus, the bloody settling of accounts, summary executions, and hanging of 
"corrupted people" by the score currently taking place in Iran can be con- 
sidered from the Khomeynist point of view merely as acts inherent in the 
nature of this specific revolution, but from the Western point of view as 


barbaric and antidemocratic acts. 

In summary, judging in terms of pure politics--and politics is an obligation 
to achieve results--we have to recognize that 3 years after his triumphal 
return Khomeyni and his constitution are still there. 


Failure or success? 


Everything is relative. 
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Tunisian Opinion Poll 
Tunis LE MAGHREB in French No 46, 6 Mar 82 p 44 


[Text] In your opinion, has the Iranian revolution failed? 


Yes 38% 
No 32% 
No opinion 22% 
No response 8% 


In your opinion, has the Iranian revolution presented a positive conception 
of the Islamic message? 


No 45% 
Yes 32% 
No opinion 15% 
No response 8% 


Would you like to see Khomeyni fall? 


Yes 35% 
No 39% 
No opinion 212% 
No response 5% 


Are you well informed on what is going on in Iran? 


No 80% 
Yes 2% 
No opinion 10% 
No response 87% 


Is the Iranian revolution: 


Democratic 5% 
Popular and progressive 24% 
Reactionary and obscurantist 35% 
Authentically Islamic 10% 
No opinion 7h 
No response 3% 


What a lot of comment this Iranian revolution has generated. The "Islamic 
rule" has been governing Iranian society for a little over 3 years, provoking 
sympathy here and animosity there. 


In Tunisia, this revolution has not been watched with indifference. A poll 
based on a representative sample of 100 persons gives an idea of how 
Tunisians perceive the revolution. 


A minority of just over one-third of those "polled" express sympathy for the 
revolution (32 percent). 
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From the outset, we find that a significant percentage of those questioned 
(80 percent) are not well informed about events in Iran. This partially 
explains the reservations (no opinion, no response) by some of those ques- 
tioned (between one-quarter and one-third did not answer or gave no 
Opinion). 


Another observation: Slightly more than one-third (35 percent) had negative 
opinions about the Iranian revolution--which they described as "reactionary 
and obscurantist"--and went on to call for "the fall of Khomeyni." 


This percentage is even higher in answer to the question whether the revolu- 
tion "gives a positive conception of the Islamic message." Some 45 percent 
gave a negative response. This percentage should be compared with the 80 
percent who considered themselves poorly informed about events in Iran. 

Only 5 percent thought that the Iranian revolution was "democratic,'' while 
45 percent called it "popular and progressive" (24 percent) and "authentically 
Islamic" (10 percent). [as published] 


However, as a whole, Tunisians are "evenly" divided in their perception of 
this revolution: one-third sympathetic, one-third make a negative judgment, 
and finally a hesitant minority of one-third give no opinion. 


Analysis of Khomeyni Book 
Tunis LE MAGHREB in French No 46, 6 Mar 82 pp 46-51 


[Article by Mohamed Talbi, professor of medieval Moslem history of the Tunis 
faculty of literature ] 


[Text] Originally this was not a book but a series of lectures to students 
at the Nadjaf Shiite religious training center from 21 February to 8 March 
1970 (13 du al-Qaada to 1 du al-Hija 1389). These "fiqh Shiite" lectures 
dealt with "wilayat al-faqih"; that is, how a religious man must understand 
and assume his role in society. Khomeyni was at that time a recognized polit- 
ical refugee and he was well received by the Iraqi Government which was in 
conflict with the shah's regime. The lectures were later published in 
Persian by the Iranian Islamic Movement, with an introduction which the 
author wrote especially for the occasion. Also, an Arabic edition was pub- 
lished in Beirut in March 1979 by Dar al-Tali'a. The French translation, 
with passages deemed too theoretical and rather confusing to Western readers 
removed, was made from the Persian edition. 


The text we were given reflects from beginning to end the original character: 
It lacks structure, it is replete with repetition, and it is often in the 
form of an unsophisticated and simplistic sermon. By all evidence, the 
author has only very vague conceptions of the complexity of the present world 
at all levels: political, economic, geographic, historical or sociocultural. 
His references, examples and models hardly go beyond the [word illegible] 
10th century. The language is clearly that of a man of the Middle Ages for 
whom the world has changed hardly at all or for the worst--a man who has not 
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even been affected by the Salafite reform movement of the Nahda (Renais- 
sance). The Sunni Nahda, which despite all its shortcomings and failures 
did in fact stimulate and open up people's minds, had no equivalent in the 
Shiite world, at least in Khomeyni's, frozen in the messianic wait for the 
second coming of the 12th imam. It is the "clergy" of the world that the 
ayatollah's manifesto addresses, and this is how it should be understood in 
order to fully grasp its meaning, scope and resonance. 


Since he was speaking in Iraq, Khomeyni had to humor the Sunnis, and this 
concern is implicit in his statements. No attack on the Rachidun; the 
Abbasids, who reigned in Baghdad, get off with almost no criticism; while 
the Syrian Omayyads are several times bluntly condemned as having been 
directly responsible for all the evils which have afflicted Islam from 
inside. 


However, this responsibility is laid even more heavily on the Jews, then, 

for a more recent peiiod, on colonizers of all ilk and their Eastern 
accomplices. We need search no further for the cause of Islam's current 
condition of inferiority, especially not in a genuine critique and internal 
analysis of our societies and history, an idea which is so totally alien to 
the mentality of the author as not to be even suspected. Such is his his- 
torical vision. Everything is simple: As for the external domain, Islam has 
been the target of a calculated plot hatched first by the Medina Jews, whose 
subversive and hostile activities are continued under today's Zionism, but 
with the present main targets being Palestine and Jerusalem. Also involved 
in the plot, and no less deliberately, was the Christian West of the Crusades, 
succeeded by the de-Christianized, corrupted and atheist West of the 
colonizers. The West especially concentrated its attacks on Islam, knowing 
that it is the most solid rampart of our societies. The West thus perni- 
ciously introduced foreign ideas into our countries, corrupting our laws, 
institutions, customs, and particularly our youth and intellectuals. 


It created false elites subservient to the "taghut''--the term is inten- 
tionally borrowed from the Koran--that is, to the corrupted rulers and 
oppressors, accumulating riches and squandering them in luxury and debauchery. 


The Iranian regime of the shah is obviously the direct target, but the con- 
demnation naturally also applies to all the other forms of "taghut" easily 
detectable, in the author's view, in the other Islamic countries. 


The causes of evil are thus explained. What to do about them? Khomeyni 
sees no other solution but to return to the original purity of Islam, an 
Islam visualized in an ideal past, and symbolized, naturally, by Ali and the 
12 imams who succeeded him until the great occultation, imams among whom 
al-Hysayn is assigned a place of honor for his death and martyrdom in a 
courageous and desperate struggle for justice. To this end, the "faqihs" 
must mobilize--this is the theme of the lectures which became a book and a 
revolutionary manifesto--and stop limiting their scope [science] to 
"menstruation of women" (p 11). Indeed, "the Koran contains a hundred times 
more verses concerning social problems than concerning matters of religious 
worship" (p 12). "The Koran and the Tradition (Sunna) contain all the 
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laws" (p 29). In these circumstances, we need only cite the example of the 
Belgian code which was wrongfully introduced into Iran and served with a 
French-English salad (p 14). In order to end these violations of the Sharia, 
the "faqihs'' must fully assume their political responsibilities. It is up 
to them to assume authority, to impose the "wilayat al-faqih," since "every 
non-Islamic political system is a polytheist system (sherk) since the head 
of state is 'taghut.' Yet we have the duty to remove and cause to disappear 
all traces of idolatry in society and the life of Muslims" (p 34). "Sov- 
ereignty thus belongs officially to the 'faqihs'..." (p 49). Khomeyni per- 
sistently returns to this theme, providing a plethora of justifications and 
erudite arguments taken mainly from the history of the imams and the great 
medieval works of the Shiite '"figqh." 


The second major theme of the book is the necessity to make justice reign, 
"to rescue the oppressed from the grasp of the oppressors" (p 57). Khomeyni 
stresses: We must recover "the rights of the poor from the rich" and return 
them to the poor (p 62); "The words always sound vehement and hard to the 
rich, particularly royal or imperial governments against the spirit of Islam. 
[as published; no closing quotes] 


In fact, "the Islamic government is neither despotic nor absolutist, it is 
constitutional" (p 43). However, the author hastens to add: " ,.naturally 
not in the usual sense of the word, of laws being approved by individuals 

and a majority." The government is, in fact, "constitutional" even though it 
does not have the prerogative of legislating. The contradiction does not 
bother the author, who explains that "constitutional" means that "the lead- 
ers are held to a whole set of conditions laid out in the Koran and in the 
Sunna of the Prophet in regard to the executive and administration. These 
conditions are nothing other than Islamic laws, which must be observed and 
applied. In this way, the Islamic government is the government of the divine 
law over the people" (pp 43-44). Thus using modern vocabulary, or a camou- 
flaged revolutionary one, the author uses the titles: "Necessity for Politi- 
cal Revolution" (p 34); "Necessity for Salvation of the Oppressed and 
Neglected Peoples" (p 36); and so on... in sketching out an idealized model 
of a medieval government. There is not the slightest sign of updated think- 
ing through contact with, or as a function of, a completely different world 
which is changing constantly at an ever-accelerating pace. If Khomeyni does 
noc foresee installation of a theocracy, it is only that in the Shiite 12th 
century perspective the theocracy cannot be established until made possible 
by the second coming of the 12th imam. In the meantime, in a current situa- 
tion which constitutes to some degree an absence of executive, the envisaged 
[slamic "constitutional" government is nothing other than a nomocracy domi- 
nated by the "faqihs," that is, by the "clergy'’ capable of interpreting the 
Sharia. The Islamic Republic is not democratic--since the people are incap- 
able cf legislating--but nomocratic. "Sovereignty officially belongs to the 
"faqihs'" (p 49). This falls well short of the views of the reformist 
Salafite of the 1Zth century, of someone like Ali Abd al-Raziq, for example. 


To illustrate how out of date the author is, we need only mention, without 
comment, one of the rare concrete measures he proposes. For justice to - 
prevail, it is sufficient to return to the era "when Islamic justice was in 
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effect, the judge, with his two acolytes, a pen and an inkwell, settled 
arguments and sent people back to work" (p 47). All the formalities, "God 
knows how many there are," amount to nothing. "All these things make the 
country more needy and only cause difficulties and waste time" (p 47). 
"Under a true justice, everyone should attain his goal and this quickly and 
with maximum simplicity" (p 16). Naturally, it is necessary to restore 
punishment by mutilation, and stoning for adultery (pp 16-17, 63). For it 
is not enough "to read in the best Arabic accent the verses relating to 
punishments and the penal code, without feeling intimately involved" (p 63). 
We must switch to action. So much for justice, and we know with what happy 
results the master's ideas on quick justice and "maximum simplicity," with- 
out formalities, have been applied. The summary executions ordered by the 
Islamic tribunals are too well known to require further attention. 


How do we overcome poverty? Again, nothing is easier. All we need to do is 
collect the "khums," the fifth, and divide it fairly not only among the 
"Sseyyed," the descendants of the Prophet, but to all needy Muslims. "One- 
fifth of the income of the Baghdad bazaar would be quite enough for then, 
for all the religious centers, and for all needy Muslims. Much more so, the 
income of the bazaars of Tehran, Istanbul, or Cairo, and many others. Such 
a budget would serve for a large state and public services such as health, 
culture, defense and development. Moreover, the way in which the imam 
collects taxes would not involve any waste: the chief justice, governors 
and public service officials, i.e., the members of the government, would not 
have any privilege with respect to revenues and public assets. They would 
receive the same share as the others. What should we do with this enormous 
budget: Throw it into the sea? Or, indeed, bury it until the reappearauce 
of the imam?..." (p 31). 


The lyricism of this passage sets the general tone of the whole book, and 
explains to a large degree its success among the people. Why in heaven get 
all worked up about developing, investing and creating jobs? All we need to 
do is promote a society of assisted needy. The "huge budget'’ from the bazaars 
will provide, with enough left over for health...and so on, naturally, so 

long as it is not "thrown into the sea" or "buried until the reappearance of 
the imam." 


Having taken care of the economic principles, it remains to explain the form 
of the institutions. The keystone of the system is to require that the head 
of state be a "faqih." "Since the Islamic government is a government of 
law--we mean the 'fiqh'--knowledge of the law is indispensable to the 
authority in charge. This applies equally to any person in any function, 
but in varying degrees" (p 48). [as published] The author stresses: 
"Knowledge of the laws" is a sine qua non prerequisite to becoming a high 
judge (p 48), and he cites Ali at length (p 57). 


In summary, the Islamic government is based on assigning authority, from top 
to bottom of the government, to the "faqihs,'' individuals totally out of 
touch with the present world, for centuries having been fossilized by their 
training into unchanging stereotypes. Khomeyni has succeeded in making 
Friday sermonizers out of political activists. This can happen in any Muslim 
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country. Khomeyni gives them this justification for the violence and blood- 
shed: "We have the duty to protect Islam. This is an absolute necessity, 
more important even than prayer or fasting. It is this same obligation that 
necessitates the shedding of blood. Our blood is no more valuable than that 
of Imam Hosseyn who died for Islam" (p 63). This is the most serious and 
tragic danger of Khomeynism. The "firaqs,'' the various Muslim spiritual 
families, massacred each other on a large scale over the centuries speci- 
fically to "protect Islam," and this is a natural part of their thinking and 
one which they sought to impose on others. The Shiites, who paid dearly in 
blood tax, are well aware of it. Is that to begin again? Unless we take 
care, these killings in the name of God--who is forgiveness and pity--could 
resume, and the lists of candidates for martyrdom--alas, with dramatic and 
blind faith--reappear. The tragedy of fanaticism is its sincerity and iack 
of awareness. 


How can we explain the success of Khomeynism? In Iran the cup was already 

too full and the longstanding, pent-up hatreds were seeking an outlet. The 
outburst was inevitable anyway. The ayatollah's manifesto was opportune and 
gave the mobilization signal to the best organized and most committed "clergy" 
in the Islamic world. For more information, a rather large bibliography is 
available.* 


However, Khomeynism has much wider repercussions and manifestations which 
leave no Muslim country immune. That is the most worrying aspect of a 
phenomenon which is not new--there have been avatars since the dawn of 
[slam--but a phenomenon which, with the success of the Iranian "revolution," 
acquires more dynamism and impetus. The crowds are more or less illiterate 
and poorly informed about ethics and the real benefits of the faith, if not 
dominated by the most extreme superstitions. A secular poverty has developed 
in them a welfare mentality, expecting the "sadaqa" to give charity--compelled 
by need--the miraculous solution to economic difficulties. They are ready, 
under all the skies of Islam, to believe with all the strength of their 
privations in the deceiving promises, falsely revolutionary, and in the most 
outlandish rumors. Shadings of ideology matter very little: They all peddle 
the same line with phraseology which hardly varies, making possible some 
objective alliances. 


The Khomeynist style of discourse is always "revolutionary," promising an 
austere society which is egalitarian and phallic, in which moral and sexual 
order will prevail through the combined means of the whip, mutilation and 





*See: Sharough Akhavi, Religion and Politics in Contemporary Iran, Clergy- 
State Relations in the Pahlavi Period, State Univ. of New York Press, 1981; 

Y. A. Henry, Political Thought of Ayatollah Khomeyni, Thematic Presentation 

of His Writings and Speeches Since 1941, publication of ADPF (Association for 
Diffusion of French Thought), collection--Research on the Major Civilizations, 
Memoir No 3, Paris 1980; S. Bakhash, Khomeyni's Revolution, 224 pp, Brill, 
Leiden 1981; and W. Behn, Islamic Revolution or Revolutionary Islam in Iran. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Political Publications from the 
Overthrow of the Shah Until His Death, 119 pp, Brill, Leiden, 1980. 
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stoning. There are many people who have been traumatized by the West and 
have benefited little from its civilization who are ready to embrace this 
ideal, which is regarded as being in conformance with the Sharia. 


It is here that we touch on Islam's fundamental problem. This problem is not 
strictly speaking a theological one. It is not the mystery of God and the 
wording of the dogmas which give the believer difficulty. It is the Sharia 
which constitutes a serious obstacle to the believer who is both sincere and 
desirous of living a modern life. The problem is nomocratic at all levels of 
conduct. Here are a few examples: A strict Muslim woman cannot go to the 
beach in a regular swimsuit; she can only show the oval of her face and the 
palms of her hands. This has given rise to some characteristic forms of 
dress which, when spread to the universities, have an excluding effect. Boys 
and girls cannot hold hands; in effect, they cannot go to the movies or watch 
television, since there are hardly any shows which do not include couples 
embracing or in prohibited clothing; and so on... It was this observance of 
the Sharia to the letter and as it was codified by the major figures of the 
llth, 13th-18th, and 19th centuries that produced the "Islamic" phenomenon 

in all its manifestations: political, juridical and social. 


There is in this phenomenon a large element of authentic content--in matters 
of worship and faith for example--along with a rejection of foreign values 
regarded as inadequate or deceiving and alienating. The Western flood which 
swept with force over Islam in fact brought only fertilizing allusions, and 
toe often the common grass won out over the good grain. Which explains the 
violence of some reactions. Those who have kept the faith feel the greatest 
distress at de-Islamization. To understand their reactions--which does not 
mean to excuse them--we must realize that the injury goes to their innermost 
being. The transition to a tolerant and pluralistic society does not take 
place without crises and tensions. In many cases, a hardening of the faith, 
accompanied by certain circles retiring within themselves, is the concomitant 
of an accelerated de-Islamization, particularly among urban strata with 
Western education, and especially in the universities, where the most serious 
tensions result. "The Islamic student" is a product of what is no longer. 

In this context, phenomena of minorities with complexes banding together in 
superb isolation or bursting forth in a tumultuous aggressiveness are 
inevitable. 


What are possible solutions? First of all, all the parties must realize 
that violence--physical or verbal--is not a solution. Also, freedom of con- 
science must be recognized without restriction. Even such an unassailable 
"faqih" as Mahmud Shaltut admits this with considerable generosity of spirit 
(Al-Islam Aqida wa Shariaa, 2d ed. Dar al-Qalam, Cairo 1964, pp 31-32), 
though without raising anywhere in that work or in his "fatawas" the delicate 
problem of the "ridda,"' of apostasy. In this connection, it would be in the 
interest of everyone for those who have lost the faith to speak out with 
choices clearly expressed, rather than in more or less ambiguous behavior 
and private statements. It is unhealthy, and in the long run dangerous, to 
maintain the illusion that there are still countries which are entirely 
Muslim. There are only majorities and minorities, in varying proportions 
depending on the country and the milieu, which must respect each other. 
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However, clarifying the problem in this way does not mean it is solved. The 
difficulty remains deep in the hearts of the faithful who have retained a 
strong faith, and who pray and fast. To conform to the Sharia do you have 
to break with the century? That is the basic problem which the reformist 
Salafite has not been able to totally solve. He has not been able to do so 
because the debate has remained limited to the narrow circle of the tradi- 
tional "faqihs.'"' In order to make progress, the believers with modern educa- 
tion must feel concerned about their faith and participate in the debate, 
actively and as fully committed partners. The procedural knowledge can be 
acquired, and there is no professional clergy in Islam. Only by dialogue, 
without ridicule or curses, among believers of various educational back- 
grounds and differing or opposing tendencies but who are at the same time 
sincere and "practicing" so that they are acceptable in the eyes of the 
Ummah, will it be possible to reduce the tension in Islam and restore its 
creativity by enabling it to again embrace the present in coherence, 

harmony and peace of soul. 


The principle is simple: Even if the "ibadats" (all that concerns the 
worship) are unchangeable, the "mu'amalats"--that is, everything relating to 
political, institutional or economic-social organization in the broadest 
sense, including justice and morals--must follow the changes of evolution. 
In practice, matters are terribly complicated and the controversies, with an 
avalanche of scriptural or other arguments, are likely to be endless. An 
example: To our thinking, nothing is more contrary to the spirit of Islam 
than punishment of adultery by stoning. There is no Koran verse that 
authorizes it. And yet...what a battlehorse for the Khomeynists and what a 
windfall for Western propaganda! 


In other words, the dialogue will not be easy. But there is no other way. 


9920 
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RAJAVI COMMENTS ON WAR WITH IRAQ 
GF241726 Al-Dammam AL-YAWM in Arabic 24 Apr 82 p 20 


[Interview with Mas'ud Rajavi, leader of Iran's Mojahedin-e Khalq, by Wahib 
Abu Asl, in Auvers-Sur-Oise--date not given] 


[Text] [Question] The current war between Iraq and Iran is in no one's 
interest. What is your comment? 


[Answer] This is clear to everyone. However, in order to preserve his 
regime, Khomeyni has to keep the war going--one complements the other. 
Without the war what will Khomeyni say to the Iranian people about the 
executions and the collapsing economy? Nothing! Now he has a pretext: 
We are in a state of war and the economy cannot be put in order. This is 
his pretext. Khomeyni had more than one opportunity to stop the war, but 
he did not do so. 


[Question] If you were ruling Iran, what would you do with regard to the 


war? 
[Answer] Of course I would stop it. 


[Question] What about the Arab islands which Iran occupied at the time of 
the shah? Do you support their return? 


[Answer] I do not like to talk about this matter so that Khomeyni will not 
misrepresent what I Say. 


[Question] What about exporting the revolution? 


[Answer] Revolution is not a commodity to be exported. Almighty God said 
in His book: 'God changes not what is in a people until they change what 
is in themselves."" We do not think of interfering in the internal affairs 


of our Arab brothers. This issue is totally out of the question. Khomeyni, 
however, carries out his external policy as an extension of his domestic 
policy. His continued presence forces him to act under slogan of exporting 
revolution. Otherwise, why did he bombard Kordestan with napalm? Is it 

not to preserve his regime? 
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[Question] News agencies have been reporting that Khomeyni is buying arms 
from Israel. What do you say? 


[Answer] Haven't you heard the statements made by Hashemi-Rafsanjani which 
were reported by the official Iranian News Agency PARS [name as published]? 
He said clearly: We have bought arms from Israel as part of contracts 
concluded at the time of the shah. Is this not sufficient? Are not the 
Argentinian aircraft that crashed while carrying arms for Khomeyni's regime 
sufficient proof? We also have documents proving that Khomeyni is prepared 
to be allied with the devil in order to preserve his regime. 


[Question] Let us assume that Khomeyni's regime falls tomorrow. What would 
you do? 


[Answer] I would take the first plane to Tehran. 
[Question] How would you describe your relationship with Bani-Sadr? 


[Answer] We have signed a clear agreement in which Bani-Sadr is chairman 
and I am in charge of the resistance council. Our relationship is well- 
known and is made clear through the charter of freedom and inde pendence-- 

the program of the provisional government of the Democratic Islamic Republic 
of Iran. The program states that the pillars of the external policy of the 
provisional government of the Democratic Islamic Republic of Iran is inde- 
pendence, neutrality, not signing any political or military agreements, the 
defense of national interests and regional unity. We condemn any policy that 
advocates racism, discrimination or fascism. 


[Question] However, there has been talk about differences between you. 
[Answer] Whotold you this? 

[Question] I've heard it. 

[Answer] This is not true. Moreover, Bani-Sadr is not a member of 
Mojahedin-e Khalq. We have our views and he has his own views. Why should 


we ask him to agree with us? It is the council's program that brings us 
together. 


[Question] How do you view Iran's future? 
[Answer] The lranian people will not remain silent in the face of all these 
executions and tyranny. They are bound to topple [the present regime], 


if not today, then tomorrow. 
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TABRIZ REPRESENTATIVE C MMENTS ON UNITY 
Tehran TEHRAN TIMES in English 15 Apr 82 p 2 
(Editorial: "Unity in Azarbaijan") 


[Text] TEHRAN, (IRNA) -- Hojjatoleslam Malakouti, the 
Imam’s representative and Friday prayers leader of 
Tabriz (East Azarbaijan) together with the Friday 
prayer leaders of Westem and Eastern Azarbaijan 
met with President Khemeni Tuesday. 
Malakouti met with President Khamenei Tues- 
day. 
” Malakouti, told the president that unity and 
integrity had been established in East Azarbaijan, 
despite efforts from adversanes of Islam and the 
Munafiqin to sow discored there. 

President Khamenei, referring to certain mov- 
ements in the Middle East, said that since Isiam 
was not the yardstick by which the movements 
progressed, deviations to the Left and Right appea- 
red. 

He said that since the Palestinians today have 
started their movement by chanting ‘‘Allah-o-Akb 
ar” and “O” Moslems, be united, be united,” their 
movement will be fruitful 

He added that this movement might last a long 
time, due to the existing conditions in the region 
and also due to the existence of a regime like the 
Qods Occupying Regme, but he was hopeful it 
would reach a positive result since it started in the 
name of God and relied on the teachings of Islam. 

Addressing the Palestinian brethren he warned 
them of enemies of Islam, and advised them to 
think on the basis of Islamic thought. 

The President suggested that the Palestinian 
issue be discussed this week’s Friday prayer gather- 
ing throughout the country. 

He said that since the Palestinian movement 
was a great one any help should be rendered to it. 


CSO: 4600/432 
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RALLIES HELD .0 SUPPORT PALESTINIANS 


Tehran TEHRAN TIMES in English 15 Apr 82 p 2 


[Text ] 
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TEHRAN (IRNA)— In the 
wake of the demonic attacks 
on the Mosque of Al-Aqsa, 
by the Zionist forces of Israel, 
the Islamic Republic of Iran 
yesterday erupted into a plat- 
form of support for the Pales- 
tinian nation which rose to 
defy the ungodly regime Occ- 
upying Qods. 

The government of Priva 
Minister Mie Hussein ‘vusavi 
Tuesday deciared a public hol- 
day on Wednesday to hold 
rallies in support of the dawn- 
ing of an Islamic Revolution 
in the Palestinian land. 

The Islamic nation of Iran, 
with the dawn of sunrise 
echoed with anti-Zionist slo- 
gans emanating from the ocean 
of people who in batches, 
poured into the streets across 
the country. 

Men, women, ciad in their 
chadors, the youth of the 
country led by the clergy, den- 
ounced in one voice the 
brutish actions taken by the 
avaricious regime Occupying 
Qods. Practicaily, all the 
cities across the country rever- 
berated with slogans pregnant 
with calis of support to the 
Palestinian nation in their 
brave struggle against the expe- 
nsionist Israel. 

in Isfahan, the revolu- 
tionary people announced their 
solidarity with the oppressed 
Palestinian nation during their 
glorious demonstrations and 
hailed the movement of this 
brave people in Palestinian 
occupied lands. 

At the end of the demons- 
trations, attended by thousan- 


ds of people, the Commander 
of the Isamic Revolutionary 
Guards Corps (iRGC), Reza’ 
delivered a speech. 

Reciting some verses from 
the Holy Qoran, Reza‘’i cailed 
the Islamic Republic of Iran 
as a Divine gift to Iranians. 

Referring to the different 
requirements of foreign count- 
ries for signing contracts with 


Iran, he clarified the pre- 
requisites in regard to the 
stability of the country. 


Talking on the victories of 
the Islamic combatants of Iran 
in Tangeh Chazzabeh and Fath- 
Ul-Mobin Operation, he cailed 
the military operation in Tang- 
eh Chazzabeh more satisfac- 
tory when compared with that 
of the liberation of Bostan and 
Abadan. He numbered the 
casualties sustained by Iraq in 
Tangeh Chazzabeh operation 
as 7,000. 

in. Qom, people staged 
demonstrations to announce 
their unreserved support tu 
the uprising nation of Pales- 
tine against the usurping 
Zionists. 

While crying slogans such 
as ‘Palestine, Palestine, your 
leader, Ruholiah (Imam Kho- 
meini), your helper Hezbollah 
(the Party of Ajlah)’, the 
demonstrators snaked through 
the streets of this city and 
gathered in the Holy shrine 
of Hazrat Masouma (AS) to 
listen to the Imam’s repre- 
sentative in Saveh, Hojjatol- 
eslam Muvaheddi Savuiji. 


in Sanandaj, the whole 
city took to the streets to 
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participate in demonstrations, 
held in support of the Islamic 
movement of the Palestinian 
nation which shook the basis 
of Zionist dictators. 

Addressing the rally, the 
Political Deputy of the Inte- 
rior Minister, Mir Salim said 
‘faith can rub the nose of the 
superpowers on the ground.” 
He also expressed his hope 
for the victory of the Pales- 
tinian oppressed over the worid- 
exploiter U.S. and the usur- 
ping Zionists. 

The same report said 
that the people of Marivan, 
West of the country launched 
magnificent demonstrations in 
support of Palestinians who 
have started a genuine islamic 
revolt against the Occupiers of 
Qods (israel). 

The report said that while 
these revolutionary people 
were staging demonstrations in 
support of the Palestinian 
nation the mercenaries of 
Saddam were barraging the 
surrounding areas of this city 
with their artillery _fires. 

Ahvaz also witnessed the 
glorious demonstrations of the 
martyrioving people of this 
region who supported the 
movement of Palestinians by 
crying slogans condemning the 
brutal crimes of the conceited 
Zionists on Al-Aqsa mosque. 

The IRNA_ stated that 
gmilar demonstrations were 
held in Dezful, Piranshahr, 
Mahabad, Nagadeh, Mianduab, 
Khuy, Saimas, Makoo, Gorgan. 
and many other points of the 
country. 








MIISAVT CAT.LS HOUSING SHORTAGE POLITICAL PROBLEM 


Tehran TEHRAN TIMES in English 15 Apr 82 p 2 
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[Text] 
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TEHRAN, (IRNA) — Prime 
Minister Musavi mid Tuesday 
that the problem of housing 
was a political and economic 
problem of the country which 
could not really be eliminated 
through building more houscs. 
The Prime Minister, who 
was speaking in a meeting in 
Tehran, with Hojjatoleslam Ra- 
suli, the Imam's representative 
in the Housing Foundation, 
also attended by officials of 
the Foundation’s branches 
throughout the country, fur- 
ther added that to solve the 
problem coordinated improve- 
ment was needed in the various 
branches of the country. 
Musavi also emphasized 
clarifying the policy of housing 
and the necessity of planning 
in this respect. He referred to 
major plans for the next 5 or 
10 years so that they could be 
brought up in the long-term. 
In conclusion he hoped 
that the government could thus 
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take positive measures in elim- 
inating the housing problem. 

Musavi stressed Mon- 
day that Iran's economic rela- 
tions with other countries 
should be aimed at the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the Isla- 
mic Revolution and the expan- 
sion of such ties with the nei- 
ghboring, especially islamic 
countries. 

Musavi who was speaking 
at a gathering of Lranian amba- 
ssadors to India, Y agoslavia, 
Greece, Italy and the [ranian 
Charge d’Affaires to Sri Lanka, 
said that some countries abus 
cd their economic tssues as 
means for materializing ther 
political objectives. Economic 
interests of other countrics in 
Iran in the past had been a 
means for the exploitation of 
Iranians, the Prime Minister 
added. 

He called on the Iranian 
envoys to actively follow eco- 
nomic issues abroad. 
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RAMIFICATIONS OF QOTBZADEH CASE EXPLORED 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German No 17, 26 Apr 82 pp 141-142 
[Article: "Inclination Toward Heroics"] 


[Text] Ayatollah Khomeyni has won yet another round in 
the struggle to retain power, eliminating his biggest 
clerical opponent, Ayatollah Shariatmadari, and smashing 
the secular opposition, 


Sadeq Qotbzadeh, 46, former foreign minister of the Islamic Republic, had been 
imprisoned for 2 weeks when the Tehran prosecutors throught the time had come 
for him to make an appearance. 


Cynical, clean shaven and self-confident--that is how Iranians knew the former 
favorite of Ayatollah Khomeyni. But now, as he appeared before the tele- 
vision cameras last week, he looked exhausted and humble and, also because of 
a stubby beard, was barely recognizable. "I stand ashamed before the na- 
tion," he confessed in a low voice and then, in the name of Allah, said some- 
thing unheard-of: "Ayatollah Khomeyni was to have been killed," 


The prisoner revealed details of the alleged plan: together with high of- 
ficers, he had intended to have a house adjoining the ayatollah's residence 
blown up and Khomeyni's home bombed at a time when the entire Iranian leader- 
ship was with him, Then the various commando headquarters of the Revolution- 
ary Guards were to have been taken by storm. 


The arms needed for this had already been in the hands of the conspirators. 
But in addition he had turned to the Argentinian Villalon residing in Paris. 
Villalon, who had mediated between him and Washington during the U.S. hostage 
affair, had however been unable to supply any arms because he had not re- 
ceived the promised money. 


If these revelations were apt to cause a storm of indignation, the things 
Qotbzadeh said thereafter made his crime appear almost insignificant: 
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Ayatollah Shariatmadari, in his early eighties, a man with a spotless career 
in the political struggle for Islam and against the shah--he of all people-- 
had participated in the conspiracy, or at least had known about it. 


With psychological flair, Qotbzadeh described Ayatollah Shariatmadari as 
the kind of first hesitant and in the end courageous procrastinator 
Shariatmadari himself had depicted himself on occasion, The sickly cleric 
had told DER SPIEGEL in 1978: "I have no inclination toward heroics, but 
I know that I can reconcile what I say with my faith and my conscience." 


On television Qotbzadeh claimed that Shariatmadari had looked "pretty fright- 
ened" when he heard about the plan. "He said he could do nothing before the 
plan had been executed but, if it succeeded, he would support it later." 


No accusation could have been more welcome to top Shiite Khomeyni, who in 
the constant struggle to consolidate his power and also motivated by 
jealousy of a clerical rival with superior knowledge had long since regarded 
Shariatmadari with disfavor. 


For the regime of the old man in Qom, the passive resistance of the other 
prominent ancient Shiite constitutes a far greater danger than all shooting 
attacks and bomb attacks by militant opposition groups. 


All those who are working for Khomeyni's overthrow have realized meanwhile 
that while it is no longer possible to rule Iran these days with an anatollah, 
it is possible to rule without "the" ayatollah. "But whoever thinks that the 
Islamization of Iran can simple be canceled again is chasing an illusion," 
Says an Iranian liberal. 


It would therefore definitely have been logical for Qotbzadeh to have tried 
to cover himself by seeking the support of the ayatollah who apart from 
Khomeyni enjoys the greatest national respect. Whether he actually did so, 
however, remained in doubt. The television confession by a prisoner need 
not mean a great deal in a country in which the accused enjoys no rights of 


any kind. 


The result is, however, that Khomeyni can now get rid of the clerical com- 
petitor who like no other, by virtue of his very existence, could become the 
new focal point of resistance. 


Shariatmadari advocates an Islam oriented toward modern times and far less 
blood thirsty than Khomeyni's. While he finds an Islamic state indispensable, 
"this does not mean that we do not take cognizance of innovations experi- 
enced by the world in the 1,400 years since the birth of Islam," 


Contrary to Khomeyni, Shariatmadari also thinks that "it is utterly out of 
date to whip people and to cut off thieves' hands; we do not want to turn 
back the wheel of history by 1,000 years." 


Moreover it was no use to inveigh against unpleasant events simply be describ- 
ing them as "Zionist or imperialist" inspired. "Our judgment should be based 
justice and a sense of reality." 
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It was bound to appear dangerous to Khomeyni for Shariatmadari constantly to 
take a stand against a politicking clergy and for a multiparty system with 
laws as liberal as possible. 


Ahariatmadari personally organized the buildup of a party, the "Republican 
Party of the Muslim People," which has supporters principally in Azarbaijan, 
his home province. There, about 10 million people heed the word of their 
ayatollah. 


Bloody differences of opinion with Khomeyni's Revolutionary Guards have been 
so frequent that 2 1/2 years ago Khomeyni virtually put the recalcitrant 
theologist under house arrest in the holy city of Qom, far from his center 
of power in Azarbaijan. 


Therefore Shariatmadari's son Hassan, who lives in the FRG, thinks "it would 
have been impossible for my father, who is watched round the clock, to forge 
a plot." 


It is a fact, though, that on various occasions, and in vain, Qotbzadeh sought 
to get permission to visit the ayatollah. The former foreign minister and 
head of radio and television did not like the whole orientation any longer. 

A distant relative of Khomeyni's, he originally was a member of the most 
intimate circle around the leader of the revolution and had flown home to 
Tehran on the same plane from exile in Paris with the old man. 


Certain privileges, he considered a matter of course--for instance, the right 
to visit Khomeyni at home at any time and to hug and kiss him according to 
national custom. But others did that just as well--for example, Abol Hassan 
Bani-Sadr, who at that time was also a young man of the (early) hour. 


He and Qotbzadeh, distinguished by Western education, at first had been fierce 

competitors for the ayatollah's favor. Then, in 1980, when Bani-Sadr became 

president, they got along with one another again, even occasionally making 

common cause against the mullah f-natics of the ruling Islamic Republican 

Party. \ 


The power struggle with them could not be won, Bani-Sadr fled to Paris, 

and Qotbzdeh, who had already been deprived of all offices because of his 
highhanded manner, led the inconspicuous life of a devot man in early retire- 
ment, devoting himself to pious books. 


At least that is the way it seemed. In the meantime the theocracy, steeped 
in blood, among other things also aroused the resistance of educated liberal 
and national-minded citizens who had banded together in the National Front, 
founded already by Mossadeq, as well as in the ideologically related National 
Liberation Movement of the first prime minister after the revolution, Mehdi 
Basargan, 


However, the nationalists, who at the time of the struggle against the shah 
had already only been riding on the coattails of the revolution, were now not 
regarded as sound by the Islam fanatics either and were ridiculed when their 
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representatives in Parliament made businesslike proposals in a chamber where 


it was only a question of finding a suitable verse of the Koran for coping 


The discontent of those disadvantaged persons whose education had been no 
heip under the shah because they lacked the necessary contacts and who saw 
even less of a chance for themselves in the pious chaos developed into re- 


Sistance. 


Many of them now apparently conceived the notion of joining one of their own, 
Sadeg Qotbzadeh, and to choose Shariatmadari as the supreme cleric. 


From Qotbzadeh's home, full of secret bugs, the Revolutionary Guards found 
out quickly what was brewing. It testifies to their coolness that they 
waited for some time before deciding to act. Then almost 1,000 suspects were 
arrested, including Qotbzadeh. 


Shariatmadari's house was seized by force, and the frightened old man was 
deprived of his ayatollah's office by a clerical body of the City of Qom. 


Thus Khomeyni caused the relegation to lay standing of the very man to whom 
he owed his life and his office of ayatollah. In 1963 Khomeyni had escaped 
a shah death sentence only because, at the instigation of Shariatmadari, he 
had received an unscheduled appointment: to the inviolable office of ayatollah. 


Khomeyni's strategy of maintaining power is gaining in shape. After the 
elimination of the shah supporters, the suppression of such separatist minor- 


ities as Kurds, Beluchis and Azarbaijanis, and after the smashing of the 
leftist Muslims and now of the nationalists, there are not many opponents 
lett. 
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ISRAEL 


MUHAMMAD WATAD DISCUSSES ISRAELI-ARAB POLITICAL ALIGNMENTS 
Jerusalem THE JERUSALEM POST in English 2 Apr 82 p 7 


[Interview with Mohammed Watad, member of Knesset, by Yosef Goell, date and 
place not given] 





THERE WERE the mandatory but 


scattered shouts of “in spirit and: 


blood we will redeem you, O 
Galilee,” and the more topical ‘The 
Golan is Syria.” But all in all, the 
seventh Land Day demonstrations 
by Israel’s Arabs, which for the first 
time ever featured a call for a 
general strike issued by the 
Communist-dominated Committee 


for the Rescue of Arab Lands, 


proved a fizzle. 

Less than half the 50-odd Arab 
local authorities in Israel par- 
ticipated in the strike; although es- 
timates varied, significantly less 
than half the Arab workers stayed 
away from their jobs. A good reflec- 
tion of the divided sentiment among 
Israel's half-million Arab citizens 
was provided by the schools: State- 
run schools ran as usual, with nearly 
all teachers and pupils in atten- 
dance, while locally run nationalist- 
dominated secondary schools near- 
ly all closed for the strike. 

Land Day originated in 1976 in 
widespread protests by Israeli Arabs 
against threatened expropriations of 
lands in the Nazareth, Carmiel and 
Safad areas (most of which have not 
been implemented in the ensuing six 
years), in which six Arabs were kil- 
led in clashes with security forces. 
The call for a general strike this 
time raised the spectre among 
Israel's authorities of a massive 
identification on the part of Israel’s 
own Arabs with the PLO-inspired 
unrest in the West Bank and Gaza 
territories. 


There was a massive police 
mobilization to forestall such a 
development. The restraint of the 
police, and the low profile man- 
dated by the police high command 
to the preparations, as opposed to 
the orders by Defence Minister 
Arik Sharon to the army to assert an 
aggressive presence in the cities and 
villages of the West Bank, and ac- 
tively confront rock-throwing 
youngsters, made an important dif- 
ference. The growing political 
sophistication of the majority of 
Israel’s Arabs contributed, also. 


IN PREVIOUS Land Day 
demonstrations, Rakah, the Com- 
munist Party, had successfully 
taken the lead in opposing their ex- 
pansion into a general strike. Rakah 
had again, initially, been opposed to 
such an idea, but in mid-course 
shifted its strategy and plumped for 
the strike. This was partly out of the 
desire to outflank the more radical 
PLO, the Rejectionist Front-leaning 
lbna el-balad and National Progres- 
sive Movement students group. In 
part, the shift may have reflected 
growing support for the Beirut- 
based PLO by its Communist 
masters in Moscow. 

Even more obviously, it was an 
attempt to cash in on the agitated 
feelings of all nationally conscious 
Israeli Arabs in reaction to the 
prolonged and traumatic confronta- 
tion between the Israel Army and 
their Palestinian cousins on the 
West Bank and Gaza. 





It should not be difficult for 
Israeli Jews to understand that 
Israel’s Arabs are as concerned and 
moved by what happens to Paiesti- 
nian Arabs as israeli Jews are with 
the fate of Jews throughout the 
world. For most Israeli Arabs these 
emotions are not translated into 
deeds; there is simply too much to 
risk and too muck to lose in terms of 
the good life in Israel. This is the 
dominant attitude among most 
adult Arabs in Israeli. The 
youngsters, the teenagers and the 
growing stratum of high school and 
university-educated Israeli Arabs, 
who constitute the numerical ma- 
jority (half of Israel’s Arabs are less 
than 15 years in age) are much more 
prone to giving vent to their 
nationalist emotions. It is they who 
have been the mainstay of Land 
Day demonstrations in the past, and 
this Tuesday, too. 


IN RECENT years the Arab arena 
in Israel has been dominated by a 
noisy and vituperous competition 
tetween Rakah and its 
“Democratic Front’’ and the more 
radical groups of younger 
firebrands of the /bna el-balad and 
the National Progressive Move- 
ment. Ali these groups are con- 
cerned by the potential competition 
inherent in the growth of Moslem 
fundamentalism in the large, 
traditiona! Moslem villages of the 
Little Triangle. The most dramatic 
challenge to the dominant factions, 
however, has come from the un- 
organized pragmatists among the 
Arabs, who, confounding all predic- 
tions on the eve of the last elections, 
deprived Rakah of one of its Knes- 
set seats, and cast over 40,000 
votes for the Labour Alignment. 
Mohammed Watad, of the 
Triangle village of Jatt, one of the 
two Arab Knesset Members in the 
Alignment who were the 
beneficiaries of this shift, was the 
only Arab leader who came out 
publicly against the general strike. 
His colleague, Hammad Haleile of 
the Labour Party, participated in 
one of the three Land Day mass 
demonstrations in Kafr Kanna. 
Watad demonstratively stayed in 
the Knesset on Tuesday in anticipa- 
tion of the close votes expected that 
evening. (A National Religious 
Party MK, whom he facetiously 
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asked for advice on how to vote on 
the who is a Jew issue, told him 
“Vote against. I would if 1 could.”’) 

Watad, a long-time Mapam ac- 
tivist, can be sowetimes a party 
hack and sometimes a maverick. He 
exhibited both tendencies in an in- 
terview in the Knesset on Tuesday 
afternoon. Not only was he the only 
major Arab figure to come out 
publicly against the strike. Several 
months ago, he was also the only 
Arab public figure (and from 
Mapam no less) to boycott the 
Knesset celebration of the 
centenary of Zionist settlement, 
“because no mention was made of 
Arab contributions to the settle- 
ment of this land.” 

‘““Rakah’s switch in supporting a 
general strike on Land Day,” he 
said, ‘‘was their first shot in the cur- 
rent election campaign. They are 
determined to win back the votes 
they lost in the last elections, and 
they figured that such a radical 
stance would begin to turn the trick. 
They used.quite a bit of political in- 
timidation to squeeze out popular 
support for the strike. 

“But they lost their bet. Rakah 

figured that blood would be shed in 
the course of the day, and that they 
would be the political beneficiaries 
of the emotional aftermath. But it 
all fizzled out. The number of par- 
ticipants more or less corresponded 
with the proportion of votes they 
got last June. And the localities 
which participated in the strike, es- 
pecially Nazareth, were aimost all 
those that they control.” 
WATAD, A LONG-time journalist 
on Mapam’s A/ Hamishmar, is sen- 
Sitilve to questions of image. He 
preened himself on “the effect my 
radio appearance in opposition to 
the strike had on the decision of 
most Arab heads of local authorities 
to oppose it, too.” 

He was caustic in noting that all 
the other Arab office-holders in the 
Labour Alignment had kept mum, 
and that the Jewish head of the 
Labour Party's “minorities affairs 

department,” Ra’anan Cohen, was 
the only leading Labour spokesman 
to oppose it. 

Watad was most revealing of his 
own election fever in attacking ‘the 
Christian cabal” which, he claims, is 
at the head of those who plumped 
for the general strike. “Not one 








Christian village joined the strike 
put its leaders were all Christians,” 
he charged. 

“The Christian priest, Shehade 
Shehade, who has made himself 
head of the Committee for the 
Rescue of Arab Lands; Jawad 
Boulus, who calls himself the 
Secretary of the National Arab Stu- 
dents Organization; Saliba Khamis, 
the self-appointed Secretary ofthe 
Committee of Arab Local 
Authorities; and Rakah MK Tewfik 
Toubi — they’re all part of a Chris- 
tian group that is determined ta fo- 
ment trouble between Arabs and 
Jews, and to exploit the Mosiem vil- 
lagers in carrying out their plot.” 


I POINTED out to Watad that Tew- 
tik Zayyad, the firebrand Rakah 
mayor of Nazareth, was a Moslem. 
‘But his wife is a Christian. 
Everyone knows that she and her 
children go to church every Sun- 
day,’ he shot back. 

The religious Mosiem-Christian 
division will very definitely be an is- 
sue in the elections, Watad said. 
With the elections very much on his 
mind, Watad seems to believe that it 
will be possible to exploit the well- 
known resentment among Israel's 
Moslem Arabs of the predominant- 
ly Christian leadership of Rakah 
and its Democratic Front. This 
predominance is in sharp contrast 
to the fact that Moslems constitute 
more than 80 per cent of Israel’s 
Arabs. 

Realistically, we can win away 
at least another Knesset seat from 
Rakah,” Watad says, already 
counting his chickens. But for that 
to happen, he added in a more 
realistic vein and with a twinge of 
sadness, ‘“‘my own party, Mapam, 
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and the larger Labour Alignment 


will have to shape up on their . 


policies towards the Arab sector. 


“TAKE MY own party. 
Theoretically, Mapam is near 
perfect in what is says should be 
done for Israel’s Arabs. But there is 
a chasm between what it says and 
what it does. Until a month ago 
Mapam had not honoured even one 
of its election promises to the 
Arabs. It took threats on my part 
and by others to push through a 
grudging decision to set up a public 
council on Arab-Jewish relations, to 
get Arabs appointed to the party’s 
trade union and information depart- 
ments, and to decide to open 
Mapam-sponsored clubhouses in 10 
Arab villages,” 

Watad is even more critical of the 


- Labour Party. “The Likud govern- 


ment’s policies concerning the Arab 
sector leave very much to be 
desired, although | do not believe 
we should abandon the attempt to 
press government departments into 
giving Arabs their due. But look at 
Labour! It controls the Histadrut, 
and there is much that it can do 
through the Histadrut for the Arab 
population. 

‘*Promises were made about 
mobilizing the Histadrut’s Shikun 
housing company to help solve 
acute housing problems of young 
Arab couples, of getting its Hevrat 
Ovdim to take the lead in in- 
dustrializing large Arab villages, in 
hiring Arab university graduates for 
its institutions, and for improving 
health services through Kupat 
Holim. 

“To my regret, to date, nothing 
has been done to implement these 
promises. The potential for at- 
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tracting additional Arab voters 
away from Rakah and the other 
radicals is there. But it’s a potential 
that can be, and is being frittered 
away.” 


AS BEFITS a Knesset Member, 
Watad, who is an exemplar of a 
new-style Arab politician — he is 
neither a party-line Communist nor 
an old-time discredited ‘Uncle 
Tom” clan or tribal dignitary — is 
much more impressive at talking 
than at doing. 

In response to my question as to 
his own accomplishments in the 
Knesset in the last nine months, he 
pointed to his initiative in preparing 
an amendment to the Basic Laws 
which “would outlaw ethnic dis- 
crimination,” and to his being the 
driving force behind plans for the 
mounting of an Arab Culture 
Month in all the country’s schools, 
planned for next September. 


He also serves on the Interior and 
Education committees, where he is 
slated to be chairman of the sub- 
committee on the environment in 
the first, and the first Arab member 
of the sports subcommittee in the 
latter. 

He has more than a point. 
Responsibility for the fizzling out of 
this week’s Land Day strike should 
be accorded primarily to the large 
nunber of sophisticated pragmatists 
among Israel’s Arabs, and certainly 
not to the Likud guvernment or to 
the Labour establishment, both of 
whom are continuing their long- 
established policies of benign and 
not so benign neglect of this part of 
the population. s) 
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[Article by Charles Hoffman] 


[Text] 


An enormous bed of high-quality phosphates dis- 
covered east of Beersheba by geologists from the 
Energy Ministry is likely to give Israel a significant com- 
petitive edge in world phosphate markets, the ministry 
spokesman said yesterday. 


The deposit, which contains between 40 and 200 
million tons, is the largest ever discovered in Israel. It 
was found last year during a country-wide phosphate 
survey undertaken by the ministry's Geological In- 
stitute and the Earth Sciences Research Administra- 
tion. 

The ministry geologists have established that the 
deposit contains at least 40 million tons, and a final 
stage of tests in the area, to begin next month, will show 
¢ the amount reaches 200 million tons, as geologists 
believe it may. 

The phosphates contain 31 to 34 per cent phosphoric 
oxide, which geologists consider to be a rich find. In ad- 
dition, the deposit is very close to the surface, which 
makes the mineral very easy to extract. The high quality 
and ease of extraction make the find very promising in 
economic terms. 

The Negev Phosphate Company estimates that it will 
take about four years until the deposit can be commer- 
cially exploited 

Like other phosphate deposits, this one also contains 
uranium, which is very expensive to extract directly. 
Only if the raw material is first converted to phosphoric 
acid can the uranium be extracted at a reasonable cost. 
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CARTOON CRITICIZES SHARON'S WEST BANK TACTICS 


Tel Aviv HA'ARETZ in Hebrew 2 Apr 82 Weekend Supplement p 11 


[Cartoon by Ze'ev: 


[Text] Key to cartoon on following page: 
l. Burg 16. 
2. Begin 17. 
3. Autonomy 

4. The Alignment 18. 
5. Milson 19. 
6. Settlers 20. 
7. Israeli television ra 
8. Mustafa Dudin 

9. Ilyas Frayj - Bethlehem 22. 
10. Rashad al-Shawwa - Gaza 23. 
ll. PLO 24. 
2. Karim Khalaf i 
13. Ibrahim al-Tawil 26. 
14. Husayn Zi. 
15. Bassam Shak" ah 28. 
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"Bad Situation for the West Bank"] 


Saudi Arabia 

A new leaf with the Arabs of the 
Territories 

Memorandum of Understanding 
Africa 

Lavi 

Reorganization of the Defense 
Ministry 

Arye Ganger 

The moderates in the Territories 
The Arabs of Israel 

The Druze in the Golan 

The Druze in Israel 

Ariq '82 


Anyhow, [it's] by Ze'ev 
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CITIZENS POLLED ON UPCOMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


London AL-HAWADITH in Arabic No 1325, 26 Mar 82 pp 70-71 


le: "AL-HAWADITH Inquires into Lebanese Citizens' Opinions about Future 
President: Women Want Him To Be a Military Man!'"'] 

[Text] The majority reject the 1943 Charter and pre- 

ter accord to political reconciliation. 

A draw between a political solution and a peace solu- 

tion, and a rejection with reservations of socialist 

legislation. 

Extension and renewal otf presidential term are definitely 

vetoed, and holding elections on schedule receives 

absolute support. 


The numerical majority of Lebanese citizens want a civilian president who is 

a politician and who is married. A large group of them want him to be a military 
man. Most of those are women. Very few want him to be a civilian and a techno- 
The numerical majority also support the dismissal of armed persons, and 
they want decentralization of the administration. The absolute majority ot 
Lebanese citizens think that presidential elections are to be held on schedule. 
They want a president who will fight high prices; close illegal ports; deploy 
the army to preserve the- peace; have an economic, political and social program; 
stablish a socio-economic council; unify the University of Lebanon and standar- 
ish a Ministry of Culture; achieve accord; and 

nd security questions. 
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he absolute majority of Lebanese citizens also oppose extending or renewing 
the president's term}; they reject socialist legislation, nationalization, 


the 1943 Charter, political decentralization, a presidential regime, the adop 
tion of a presidential council with representatives from six sects and the estab- 


lishment of a senate. More than halt the Lebanese people are asking for a pres.- 


font who would change the economic system, and less than half of them would 

we | ve political reconciliation. 

AL-HAWADITH drew these opinions of the Lebanese people from an opinion poll 

‘1 which 1,00C Lebanese citizens from various sectors and sects with no party 
atfiliations participated. Citizens who were polled did not carry arms, and they 
represented all ages of both sexes. They were asked yes or no questions. Taking 





into account all those who retused to answer some of the questions and the ques- 
tions that received more than one answer or a comment that could have more Chan 
one meaning, the following results were obtained: 


--The Presidential Elections 


Question: Do you expect presidential elections to be held on the schedule set 
for them by the constitution? 


Answer: 98.10 percent yes; 18.19 percent no. 


Question: Do you support extending the oresidential term for the current presi- 
dent? 


Answer: 94 percent no; 3 percent yes. 

Question: Do you want a president who is a politician? 
Answer: 42 percent yes. 

Question: Do you want a president who is a military man? 
Answer: 34 percent yes. 

Question: Do you want a president who is a technocrat? 
Answer: 18 percent yes. 

Question: Do you want him to be married? 


Answer: 87 percent yes. Some people answered no, and others said 


fere in his private affairs. 


we do not inter- 


-~-Priorities of the Security Solution 
Question: Do you want the army to be deployed? 
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Answer: 71 percent yes. 


Answer: Answers! varied: no specific time was set, but most of the answers 


were when the time 1S appropriate. 
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Answer: 39 percent yes. 
_—_/A — ~ | . + rrHeo Dp a } = Bee! f The - Cc r | : ey A TY) 
A solution to tne rroodiem oO inose vLarrying Arms 
Yuestion: Do you think they should be dismissed? 
Answer: 49 percent yes. 
Question: Do you rather think they should be considered the central factor in 
implementing the law to serve the flag? 
Answer: 31 percent yes. 
Economic Reform 
Onectrian r ve. think ~ioH- nC ¢ ~ 7) - } ld b ~-e& ah} jc!) qd? 
Yuest aUlle VO YOu CNINnk a SOC1LO economic councli Ssnrou.L e estadiisne . 
Answer: 73 percent yes; some asked that a psychological council be established. 
Question: Do you want high prices and smuggling to be fought, and do you want 
private ports closed? 
Ameer ee QT on . 
ANnNSWeTrs Of percent YES. 
Question: Do you think economic freedom should be regulated or the state's inter- 
vention in the private sector expanded 
Answer: 46 percent [said!} yes in favor of regulating economic freedom, and 13 
percent ,said} no. Other answers: no answer. 
Nieetinan: wa) Ls ol ~ial lacniclarin sh 14 3 e oA? 
Juestion: Do you think socialist legislation should be enacted: 
Answer: 80 percent no. A few ,said! yes; and other people .said, when it becomes 
necessary. 
--How should the administration of the next president begin so as to solve the 
crisis? 
Juestion: Should it begin with a political solution? 
Answer: 604 percent yes. A tew said, no; and some replied, if that is possible. 
sstion: Should it begin with a security solution? 
Answe 56 percent yes. A few _saia, no, some said, it goes without saying; 
and some did not reply. 
--The Priorities ot a Political Solution 
uest . you think a political solutior can come about with accord? 
Answer 77 percent yes 
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Question: Do you think a political solution can come about with political recon- 
ciliation? 


Answer: 42 percent yes. 

Question: Do you think it would come about with the adoption of the 1943 Charter? 
Answer: 14 percent yes. 

Question: Do you advocate political decentralization? 

Answer: 27 percent yes. 

Question: Do you rather advocate the decentralization of the administration? 


Answer: 4) percent yes. 


Question: Or do you advocate the adoption of a presidential council that con- 
sists of six sects? 


Answer: 19 percent yes. 


Question: Do you think a senate is to be established besides the Chamber of 
Deputies? 


Answer: 2/7 percent yes. 

Question: Do you approve of nationalization? 

Answer: 0 percent yes. 

Question: Do you see a need for socialist legislation? 


Answer: 80 percent no. A few ,said}] yes; anda few |'said}; when that becomes 


Answer: 4 percent ves. 
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becomes evident to us that Christian and Muslim men and women concur in most of 
their answers. They concur especially about rejecting an extension of the presi- 


iential term; expecting presidential elections to be held on schedule; having 

a president who is a civilian and a politician; and deploying the army. A dif- 
ference was observed in the answers students of both groups gave, and especially 
in the ratio of their meager answers in emphasizing unity for the university 

and dismissing those who carry arms. It was also noticed that those who called 
for a military president were also asking that a security solution be given 
priority. This is the explanation given by some regarding the security that the 
country experienced during the days of the Deuxieme Bureau during the adminis- 
tration of Prime Minister Shihab and President Helu. 





t among a majority of the Lebanese people also became evident. 
They agreed that the next president was to have a planned and an unambiguous 
ical, social and economic program. Presidential candidates--and Prime Minis- 
Sa'ib Salam says the are more than 50--do not meet this requirement except 
for those who are affiliated with political parties, and they are a minority. 
Amone them is President Sham'un, Brig Gen Raymond Iddih, al-Shaykh Pierre 
al-Jumayyil and his two sons, Bashir and Amin from the rightist parties. 


No serious candidate has yet emerged from the leftist parties even though the 
names of Samir Fr iyyah and Fu'ad al-Tahini have been mentioned occasionally 


an} 
with some diffidence. 


s one candidate has so far submitted a program of action as 

ate. He is Dr Manuel Yunis. Fu'ad Nafa' is also an indepen- 

dent. The rest, however, do not have specific programs for solving the country's 

iitterent problems; they do, however, have specific positions on some of them. 

A veteran and sophisticated politician examined the results of the opinion poll 
ueted by AL-HAWADITH and commented, "As long as the Lebanese people 

i of awareness, there should be no fear for Lebanon." 
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What Do You Want the President To Be Like: 











Politician | =Military Man Expert 

Nomen 15.94 percent 13.86 percent 7.14 percent 
Men | 27.05 percent 21.45 percent 11.05 percent 
Muslims 25.78 percent 17.82 percent 9.18 percent 
ristians 17.21 percent 17.49 percent 9.01 percent 
CS 3.83 percent 6.27 percent 3.23 percent 

ru tor 16.53 percent 9.57 percent 4.93 percent 
Private Sector 23.63 percent 19.47 percent 10.03 percent 
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LEBANON 


"USAMA FAKHURI ON 'LOCAL COUNCIL' DISPUTE 
Beirut MONDAY MORNING in English No 513, 19-25 Apr 82 pp 16-22 


[Article by Lydia Georgi] 


The chairman of the leftist National Movement’s Political 
Council for the City of Beirut, Usama Fakhoury, announced 
last week that the National Movement was ready to call off 
the controversial election of local councils in West Beirut if 
the rightist Lebanese Front dissolved its ‘‘popular councils’ 
in the eastern half of the capital. 

Fakhoury, In a private interview with Monday Morning, 
added that if the East Beirut councils were not dissolved, 
nothing would stop the National Movement from going 
ahead with the West Beirut elections next Sunday, April 25 

not even the threat of armed clashes with opponents of the 


[Text ] 


plan. 

The elections, he said, had started out as a purely social 
project aimed at improving living conditions in West Beirut 
by exerting pressure on the government to stop its neglect of 
this part of the city. But now that the issue had been 
politicized by opposition from ‘the Deux réme Bureau (Army 
Intelligence),’’ the traditionai Moslem politicians and ‘‘the 
Saudi Arabian government,” the elections had become a 
“battle of survival” for the National Movement, which was 
determined to go ahead with its plans at any cost. 

And in resporse to the politicization of the issue, 
Fakhoury added, the councils to be elected, once planned as 
purely social bodies, would now be given a political character 

ny the sense that they would be asked to report the 
political views of the West Beirut neighborhoods they 
represent 

The National Movement, he said, had been promised the 
support of Syria and the Palestine Liberation Organization in 
this endeavor, and it believed it also had the support of 
Sunnite Mufti Sheikh Hassan Khaled and the Higher Islamic 
Sharia Counci! he headed, which represented the ultimate 
Sunnite religious authority in Lebanon, 

he Mufti and the Sunnite Council, he said, had told the 
National Movement that this was a purely political battle in 
which the reliqious authorities should not be involved. They 
had also announced in an official statement that the West 


Beirut elections should stop only if the popular councils in 
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East Beirut were dissolved (see news coverage in this issue's 
“Week in Review”). 

The Mufti, approached by Monday Morning, deciined to 
answer any questions On the subject. Former Prime Minister 
Takieddin Solh also preferred not to answer this magazine's 
questions. Solh is a member of the islamic Grouping, an 
alliance of conservative Sunnite political leaders which has 
voiced its opposition to the West Beirut elections. 

Other opponents have included the Sunnite Islamic 
Council. headed by Prime Minister Shafik Wazzan, who in his 
official capacity has called on the National Movement to call 
off the elections on the grounds that the move would further 
undermine Lebanon's legitimate authorities; the Union of 
Working People’s Forces, headed by Kamal Shatila; the Front 
for the Preservation of South Lebanon, an alliance of Shiite 
members of Parliament; the Higher Shiite Islamic Council; 
3nd. the Shiite paramilitary organization, the Amal 
Movement. which last week engaged in fierce clashes with 
National Movement parties in West Beirut and South 
Lebanor 

CICIU 

The proposed West Beirut local councils, Usama Fakhoury 
explained, were nothing new; they were simply an effort to 
develop an already existing institution into a more 
democratic and more effective agency. 

He explained: 

In 1976. the National Movement created the Beirut 
Political Council as an ‘experiment, in an attempt to 
improve living conditions in West Beirut. Headed by Usama 
Fakhoury, the Council did its best to improve the quality of 
fe inthis part of the capital. To raise the standards of its 
services. it held a ‘Popular Congress” a year ago which was 
attended by 400 personalities who were deemed to represent 
all the “effective forces’’ in West Beirut. These elected a 

‘Popular Congress Committee,’ appointed Fakhoury as its 
chairman and charged it with the task of following up the 
social demands of the West Beirutis with the Lebanese 
government, and it has been doing so for the past year. 

Sometime during 1981, the Beirut Political Council and 
the Popular Congress Committee decided that the commit- 
tee’s work would be more effective if it was more 
representative of the people of West Beirut. It was agreed 
that the Political Council should organize ‘‘popular, 
democratic” elections in West Beirut in the following 
manner: 

@ West Beirut would be cut up into 20 electoral zones, 
and each zone would be invited to nominate independent 
representatives which did not belong to any political or 
paramilitary party 

@ Fach of the 20 zones would elect its own local 
council, to be made up of 15 representatives 

@ The 300 representatives of the 20 zones would then 


meet and elect a 15-member Popular Congress Committee. In 
addition to the 15 elected members, the Popular Congress 
Committee would include professionals and experts 


doctors, engineers, etc. — who would be delegated to the 
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Committee by the various orders and unions of those 
professions. 

The job of the 20 loca! councils, it was decided, would be 
to report the complaints and demands of the people they 
represented to the Popular Congress Committee. The job of 
the Committee would be to study the complaints and 
demands, decide what should be done about them and then 
exert pressure on the municipaiities and the government to 
act. 


OBJECTIONS 


The parties and personalities who have been opposing the 
move have been doing so on the grounds that it would pose 
grave dangers to the future of Lebanon and the freedom of 
its people. 

Among the objections, | told Fakhoury, were the 
foliowing: 

THE PARTITION DANGER: /t has been crarged that the 
National Movement elections, coming a few months before 
the presidential elections, are in preparation for the partition 
that could follow Parliament's possible failure to elect a new 
President. 

It has further been charged that even if the National 
Movement is not deliberately trying to promote partition by 
this action. the elections will inevitably encourage partition 
since their aim is to establish an “autonomous administra- 
tion” in West Berrut. 

In response to the first charge, Fakhoury said: ‘The local 
councils have nothing to do with the presidential elections. 
The timing of our elections is completely coincidental. They 
were first scheduled for January 15. Just before that date, 
however, a number of new parties joined the National 
Movement. making the total number of parties in the alliance 
36. Those new parties asked for a postponement to give them 
time to contact and inform the people they represented. 
That was why the elections were postponed till April. 
Originally, as you know, they were postponed until April 19, 
and they have since been put off until Apri! 25. The second 
postponement has no politica! significance at all. We simply 
noticed that April 19 was a Monday, which is not a holiday 
for any of the faiths, so we decided to reschedule the 
elections for April 25 — a Sunday.” 

He added: ‘‘And even if they fail to elect a new President, 
why should that mean the disintegration and partition of the 
State? There would still be a prime minister and ali the other 
legitimate institutions. Who says there would be partition? ” 

A vacuum at the presidential level might not necessarily 
lead to partition, | said, but wouldn't it increase the chances 
of partition? 

‘Perhaps. In which case, we have ail the more reason to 
organize curselves. In other words, what you are telling me 1s 
that we are doing the right thing in trying to organize 
ourselves now.” 

The average citizen, | said, viewed the matter from the 
following perspective: In East Beirut, the Lebanese Front has 
appointed “popular councils’ and established the infra 
structure of an independent state; and simular councils are 
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iowiin the process of emerging in West Beirut, sponsored by 
the National Movement. Weren’t the people justified in 
concluding that all this was in preparation for partition? 

“All right,” Fakhoury said, ‘why is dictatorship accepted 
in East Bewut while democracy is rejected in West Beirut? 
They have imposed those councils on the people of East 
Beirut, and we are asking the people here to elect their own 
COUNCHIS 

But wasn't the National Movement always criticizing the 
Lebanese Front for establishing that kind of autonomous 
administration — councils, taxes, laws and so on? Why was 
the National Movement now heading in the same direction? 


“We are not heading in the same direction. The councils 
that will be elected here will not collect taxes, will not 
impose anything on any of the people, will not have any 
executive power of any kind. Their job will be simply to 
report ine demands of the neighborhoods they represent. 
after which their Popular Congress Committee will exert 
pressure on the government to meet those demands. It will 
exert pressure first by asking the government to take action 
and then, :f no action is taken, by staging strikes and calling 
for civil disobedience.” 

In other words, Fakhoury said, the local councils would 
have no money, NO arms and no power to do anything but 
exert moral pressure on the government to improve the living 
conditions of West Beirut. The actual action would be taken 
by the government, not the councils. 

The Popular Congress Committee which was elected a year 
ago had done most of its work by exerting pressure on the 
government to act, Fakhoury said. It did do some 
improvement work itself — like the establishment of a couple 
of free clinics and the purchase of large garbage containers in 
West Beirut streets — but it was incapable of doing the whole 
job itself. “The garbage containers, for instance, cost us all 
the money we had in the till — half a million pounds. We 
spent all we had on garbage, you might say, and now we have 
nothing more to spend. Let’s not kid ourselves — only the 
government can do the work.”’ 

Exerting pressure on the central government to improve 
West Beirut, he said, did not mean that West Beirut was 
developing an autonomous administration and encouraging 
Partition. 

“How can councils which have no weapons, no money and 
no executive power be described as an autono:nous 
administration? Had the National Movement wanted an 
autonomous administration, it would have launched it itself, 
as it did in 1975-76; it would have started collecting taxes 
itself by sending armed men to homes and shops and 
companies and demanding money. It would be simple. But 
what we are doing is completely different. We are electing 
Non-partisan citizens to tell us the people's complaints — not 


to collect taxes or do anything else 


MUFTI 


T 


ne :dea of the local councils was not meant to be a 
response to East Betrut’s popular councils, Fakhoury said, 








but now that the battle had been joined, the National 
Movement was ready to go along with the proposal of the 
Mufti, Sheikh Hassan Khaled: it would call off the elections 
if the Lebanese Front dissolved its popular councils. 

He explained: ‘‘The Mufti had put out a statement Calling 
for the dissolution of the popular councils in East Beirut and 
cancellation of the local council elections in West Beirut. He 
has now issued a Clarification indicating that the loca! council 
elections should be cancelled only if the popular councils are 
dissolved. We consider that statement to be in support of our 
Position; it has pulled the rug out from under the feet of 
those who were trying to use the Mufti against us. 

“Now we say that we are ready to cancel the elections if 
the popular councils are dissolved and the legitimate 
authorities take over in East and West Beirut. if the Lebanese 
Front is really sincere in its professed support for unity and 
its calls to the Moslems to join _ it, it will immediately 
dissolve the popular councils and release its hold on the Port 
of Beirut. If it refuses to do so, it is the one that is working 
for partition.” 

DANGER OF LEFTIST CONTROL: The Lebanese Front 
and a number of Sunnite leaders have been charging that the 
local council elections are an attempt on the part of the 
“communists” to impose their control on West Beirut — 
perhaps in preparation for the presidential elections, to give 
the leftists more weight when the time to choose the next 
President comes. 

Fakhoury rejected the charge, repeating his earlier 
Statement that the elections had originally been scheduled 
for January 15 and therefore had nothing to do with the 
presidential elections. He added the following points: . 

@ The National Movement is not a communist alliance. 
“There are 36 parties in the Movement,” he said. ‘Of these, 
only three are communist parties. How can three parties 
contro! 33? If they can, we should all go home and go to 
bed — we're not cut out for politics. 

“We are not following the communists. The communists 
are following us. We are the ones who proposed the loca! 
councils, and the communists approved of the idea 

“There is no communist contro! in the National 
Movement. To give you an example: Last year, you will 
remember, Mohsen !brahim (leader of the Communist Action 
Organization) called for the resignation of Prime Minister 
Shafik Wazzan. Immediately after he issued the call. | 
personally visited Wazzan and stated aiter the meeting that 
the resignation of the governmcat would not serve our 
interests now. In other words, | rejected the communist 
position. How can it be said now that the communists 
control the National Movement? ' 

@ The National Movement was not involved in the local 
council decision. The decision was made by the Politica! 
Council, an unarmed organization which had its own social! 
policies and was independent of the National Movement, 
Fakhoury said 

“That was the case before the attacks were launched 


against us and the National Movement’s existence as a 











political power was challenged,’ he said. ‘When that 
happened, the National Movement came in with all its power. 
It had to, because the matter had turned into a question of 
existence, a battle of survival. In other words, the issue 
Started as one thing and ended up being another. It was a 
non-political matter relating to the social needs of West 
Beirut which had nothing to do with the presidential 
elections or political weight. By imposing this battle on us, 
they have turned it into a political issue.”’ 


SAUDIS 


Fakhoury identified the parties who had “imposed the 
battle’ as ‘‘the Deux/éme Bureau, the traditional politicians 
and the Saudi government.” 

He said: ‘‘We have known for over a month that Saudi 
Arabia is behind the campaign. Figure it out for yourself: 
who is running this campaign? (Former Prime Minister) 
Saeb Salam, the Working People’s Forces, Sheikh (Ahmed) 
Assaf, etc. They al! have known links with Saudi Arabia... 

“Saudi Arabia has this obsession — fighting communism 
and the ‘destructive international left,’ as Saeb Salam puts it 
in his reports to the Saudis. But | repeat: the National 
Movement is not communist.” 

@ The local councils will be unarmed and non-partisan. 
How can the local councils increase the influence of the 
National Movement, Fakhoury asked, as long as they have no 
arms, no money and no National Movement party members 
in them? 

“And | assure you no party members will be elected,”’ he 
said. ‘The candidates will be non-partisans elected by 
Non-partisans. They will represent the will and views of each 
neighborhood, and some of them may be opponents of the 
National Movement. No party members will be elected. All 
parties are pushing independent candidates. | consider this a 
concession on the part of the parties, who would naturally 
like their own members on those councils.” 

@ The /ocal councils were originally planned as 
non-political bodies. They were supposed to report the social 
wishes of their neighborhoods — regarding roads, electricity, 
water, sanitation, etc and urge the government to meet 
them. They were to have no political say, and therefore 
could not have been conceived as a way of increasing the 
Nationa! Movement’s political weight 

“But now that this battle has politicized the issue,”’ 
Fakhoury said, ‘‘we have decided to politicize the :ocal 
councils. Now, in addition to their social duties, the councils 
will have a political function: to report to us the political 
views of the people they represent. In other words, when a 
political issue arises, we will call the councils to a meeting 
and get their views on it. These views, even those which do 
not agree with ours, will be taken into consideration by the 
National Movement when it defines its policies.” 


THE FREE-ELECTIONS OBJECTION: Opponents of the 
elections have pointed out that since the whole project is 
being sponsored by the armed parties of the Nationa/ 





Movement, therg is no guarantee that the elections wil/ be fair 
— first because of the possibility of “rigging,” second because 
the voters will be intimidated, and third because most voters 
will probably stay away because they are too disillusioned 
with the armed militias to involvethemselves in any 
militia-sponsored project. 

Fakhoury said there was no possibility of ‘‘rigging”’ 
the elections. 

“The elections will be supervised by committees grouping 
all the parties on the ground, along with the leading 
personalities of the various neighborhoods, the mukhtars and 
the notary publics, whose job it will be to make sure that the 
ballot is secret and democratic. Furthermore, known 
personalities will supervise the counting of the votes.” 


VOTERS 


As for the possibility of most voters staying away, 
Fakhoury said: ‘At the best of times, no more than 40 
percent of the West Beirutis voted in the parliamentary 
elections. And the elections we are organizing are not 
parliamentary, sO we are not expecting even that kind of 
turnout. 

‘We want the various neighborhoods represented. If 500 
people in each neighborhood vote, that’s enough for us — 
one man for each building would be enough. And let me say 
this to our opponents as of now: if only 10 percent of the 
West Beirutis turn out next Sunday, that does not mean that 
the remaining 90 percent are against us. It just means that 
these are not parliamentary elections, they are an expanded 
form of the opinion poll. In France and England, as you 
know, only about 600 or 700 people are questioned in polls 
that are supposed to reflect the opinions of the entire 
country. This is what we are doing, on a larger scale. If we 
wanted 100 percent voter participation, we would have taken 
the ballot boxes from door to door and seen to it that 
everyone expressed his view.” 

_The whole idea, he said, was to make the year-old Popular 
Congress Committee more democratic and representative. 
“We want independents, we want popular, democratic 
elections — unlike the elections at the Makassed Association, 
for instance. In the rules of that association, there is an 
article that states that every Moslem in Lebanon (and not 
only in Beirut) who is 18 years of age or over has the right to 
Participate in the election of the officers of the association. 
But political control of this association — and specifically the 
contro! of Saeb Salam — has created a situation in which 
only Salam’s supporters are entitied to be elected, and only 
his supporters are entitled to vote. So they cali in around 500 
of those people to vote, and just recently, they elected 
Salam’s son president of the association to replace him. it has 
become a hereditary post, like everything else in Lebanon. 
Our elections will be different — they wil! be popular, 
democratic elections in which independents are entitled to 
elect and be elected.”’ 

THE THREAT TO THE LEGITIMATE AUTHORITIES: 
The elections, their opponents are saying, are tantamount to 
the usurpation of the legal powers of Parliament and the 
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government and are therefore bound to further undermine 
the legitimate authorities, which are in urgent need of 
support to pull the country out of its crisis. 


“Don’t talk to me about Parliament,” Fakhoury said. 
“Parliament has extended its own term four times so far and 
has absolutely no claim to legitimacy. 

“As for the government, | have said it before and | will say 
it again: we are not trying to usurp its power, we are trying 
to spur it imto action. The councils will not do the 
government's work; they will urge the government to do its 
work 

The legitimate authorities, Fakhoury said, were neglecting 
West Beirut and lavishing most of their attention on East 
Beirut. Everything the government had done for West Beirut 
had been done only under pressure from tne Beirut Politica! 
Counc! and the Popular Congress Committee. It had taken a 
great deal of pressure to getthe municipality to buy 54 
hydraulic garbage trucks for West Beirut, for instance, and to 
asphalt 185,000 square meters of roads. “Don't let anyone 
tell you they did it on their own initiative. We had to force 
them to do it.” The councils were meant to maintain and 
increase that kind of pressure. 

“We don’t want to usurp the government's powers,’ 
Fakhoury said. “If we did, we would have taken over the 
Beirut Airport, which is in our area, as the Phalangists have 
taken over the Veirut Port in their area. We have left the 
airport in the hands of the Lebanese Army, although we 
Know the Army is against us. 

“Frankly, we believe that the legitimate authorities, the 
State with all its institutions, are against us and totally biased 
in favor of the tsolationists (Lebanese Front}. We say that the 
official security forces, especially the Army, are against us 
and would turn their guns onus if we allowed them to come 
into our areas. We say that the President of the Republic is 
working for the Phaiangists 


WAZZAN 


“As for Prime Minister Wazzan, | am his friend. When he 
was first appointed, the National Movement was against him, 
because it wanted Selim Hoss to stay premier and continue 
the sound policies he was following. It was | who built 
bridges between Wazzan and the National Movement 

“But then, Wazzan submitted to the logic of the President, 
on tne grounds that there must be a unified State position 
We, who say the Presid« xt is against us, reject this: we believe 
there must be two po’ ts of view represented in the State 
one by the President and one by the prime minister. That w 
how it was when Hoss was prime minister, and that is why he 
was forced to leave. We reject the ‘united official view’ when 
that view is the President's and is directed against us.’’ 

THE DANGER OF MOSLEM DIVISIONS: The /oca/ 
council elections, independent critics have said, have divided 
the Sunnites and appear to be widening the gap between 
some of the Sunnites and the Shiite community This, they 


argue, does not serve the cause of Lebanese unity which the 


National Movement ts preaching 











“A democratic confrontation among the osunnites 
acceptable,” Fakhoury said. “‘We are not against it. We car 
and will prove to Our opponents that we are present in this 
arena more than others. They nave challenged our existence, 
ard we are ready to take up the challenge. The confrontation 
‘S inevitable 


But some of those who have challenged us will soon quiet 
down. In tact, some have already turned silent. The Islamic 
Council, for instance, has stopped its criticism. Th Higher 
Istamic Sharia Counci! has more or less declared — itself neutral. 
Its members have told us personally that this is a political 
matter in which the Muft: and the Council should not be 
involved, and they consider the statement theCouncil issued 
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Jtner pponents w top their criticism after the 
elections, when they discover that the local councils pose no 
threat to thei political existence or influence. are not meant- 
tO wipe them off ti polntica!l map, and will not prevent 
mem trom being prime miuniste ministers and members of 
Parliament 

“This Sunnite split is not serious — it is not as serious as 


the split among the Maronites, for instance. which involves a 
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THE STATUS of the many fereigners resident in Libya has 
leng been the subject of justifiable controversy. In the view of 
many Libyans, foreigners are choking the country to death, 
effortlessly nullifying the impact of the Revolution by their 
mere presence. This article takes an in-depth look at the status 
of Libya’s foreign residents and questions Libya’s need for so 
many foreign workers. 


Precise figures for the number of foreigners in Libya seem 
to vary, which is not surprising given that many foreign work- 
ers either work seasonally or return home reguiarly. What is 
certain is that the figure oscillates between half a million 
and a million. That means one foreign resident for every 
three or four Libyans, arguably the highest proportion of 
foreign nationals resident in any country in the world 

Attracted to the Libyan Jamahiriya by the salaries, the 
climate and. in many cases, the political system, it now seems 
as if Libya’s foreign workers are an indispensable pa ‘<fthe 
national economy and way of life. The question whic: many 
Libyans are today asking, however, is whether or not these 
foreigners really are so indispensable? More to the point, 
Libyans wonder whether the presence of so many foreigners 
does not, after all. hinder the achievement of the long-term 
goals of the Revolution? 


We have received many telegrams and ‘phone calls from 
Libyans concerned about this issfe, some of which we print 
below. One example, a statefMent from a cleaning worker, 
provides a good insight into the kind of concern and resent- 
ment which the foreign influx has provoked. He told us: 


‘The Thais, Koreans, Pakistanis, etc. have deprived us of 
our work ... every individual should gather his garbage and 
place it in the proper place, so that itcan be collected by the 
public cleansing department and transported to the proper 
dumps _why don't the residents of a street clean their 
street? ... as for the environmental protection bureau, its 
main task seems to be to import foreign labour... come and 
watch them... they have no work to do... they are paid 
regular wages and have absolutely nothing whatsoever to do. 


Employment crisis? 


As we shall see. this attitude is by now a common one. A 
lawyer put it another way. He told us that the existing finan- 
cial and judicial regulations had been formulated at a time 
when the Libyan Arabs were suffering oppression. These 
regulations, the lawyer said, tended to favour foreign labour 
in such a manner that the regulations enabled them to 
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smuggle out of the country what is rightfully Libya’s wealth. 

This phenomenon prompts the question, is Libya sutfering 
from some kind of employment crisis? Itseems that a reason- 
able answer is yes, only that our employment crisis is very 
different from that which currently afflicts western coun- 
tries. Are there in Libya, tens of thousands of unemployed 
without the opportunity to work, to produce and to par- 
ticipate in progress and in the building of the Jamahiriya’s 
society? 


Certainly not. What we are suffering from, it seems, is a 
crisis of labour or, more precisely, a crisis of the distribution 
of the available labour power to both the productive and 
service sectors of the economy. The factories and the farms 
are indire need ofa redistribution of their labour anda cool 
reappraisal of their cadres’ productive capacities. 


We need to think in terms of numbers, specialisation and 
labour performance, we need to restructure the economy 
according to precise scientific standards. The unem- 
ployment which we suffer is not comparable to that in 
Europe and America, where there are millions of real unem- 
ployed. What we are suffering from is a new form of unem- 
ployment hitherto vaknown: itis a phenomenon best defined 
as ‘artificial unemployment’. Usually itis a question ofthose 
who work and those who don’t work. What we face isa prob- 
lem of peop'e working who don’t produce 

A revolutionary teacher described the problem to us. 


‘Do you know that each school has three headmasters — a 
morning one, an evening one and 4 reserve one, that each 
school has from four to six reserve teachers... why is this? I 
suggest that we should also have reserve officials... Al Zawia 
alone has nearly one thousand reserve teachers ... We also 
need Thai teachers to help us 


Opportunities exist 


So far asthe Libyan Arab people are concerned, there isno 
doubt that the opportunities for work exist. The chance to 
create and innovate remains open to all But because of our 
policy of drowning the market, we have been transformed 
into a ‘spoilt’ society which consumes rather (han produces 
We have come to depend on imported goods for the satis- 
faction of many of our needs, but are these ‘eal needs? 

The fact is that luxuries have now become necessities, 
while there are some goods, like bird food, shampoo and dog 
perfume which we find in plent iful supply in our markets. 
This has led many to wonder why the Libyan Arab citizen 
should toil in order to climb a palm tree, to gather its pro- 
duce, when he can obtain that same produce, importea, ina 
clean nylon bag in any of our markets Why need we bother to 
gather olives, when Spanish oiive oil is available in our mar- 
kets at very cheap prices? 

This phenomenon isthe economic result of allowing ourse 
lives to become dependent on others, even if, at first glarce, it 
appears to be advantageous. Just as we failto appreciate the 
impact ofso many foreigners resident in Libya, so also we fail 
to understand the meaning of the slogan ‘There is no freedom 
for a people who eat from overseas’ 

The responsible import agencies don't understand the 
meaning of this slogan and they have not comprehended the 
role which foreign products play in our country. These pro- 
ducts represent a form of imperialism which is worse even 
than military, overt imperiaiism Just as we have restruc 
tured the markets, so also should we empty them of unneces 
sary products, the expenditure on w hich represents wasted 
resources 


Just as with foreign products, so also with foreign workers 





We have reached the stage where we depend onthemtocarry 
out productive and administrative work. In the adminis- 
trative apparatus alone, there are 61,000 foreigners. There is 
really no justification for their presence in the popular 
apparatus and their correct place is in production. As far as 
those who can be described as workers who do not produce, 
we can Say that there really is no room for them at all. Asa 
move in this direction, the General Services Secretariat has 
informed us that as ofthe end of March, the popular adminis- 


trative apparatus is reducing the number of its employees by 
21,000. 


The phenomenon of dependence on foreign workers was 
well described to us by one peasant, whose complaint was 
echoed by many others — and not just in the agricultural 
sector. He told us: 


‘My hands are soft... 1 am an educated peasant... Why 
should I toil when I have more than seven foreign workers 
employed by me, one for herding, one for milking, ete? My 
only problem is that the Pakistani worker said that he cannot 
climb palm trees because there are none in his country and 
he is not used to doing it... please look for a machine or a 
foreign worker who can perform this task instead of me.’ 


Free time 


There is no doubt that our dependence on foreigners is 
having a very serious social impact. While we remain con- 
tent to watch foreigners do our work and while we also 
engage in constant activity to bring even more labour power 
to the country, we are left with a lot of free time. What are we 
doing with this unaccustomed opportunity for leisure?) > 


Many people are simply content to spend long hours play- 
ing cards, spending their evenings watching Elvis and cow- 
boy films. Everyone goes to work at ten inthe morning, whith 
is the secret behind the traffic jams at ten o’clock. Some are 
content to show their faces at work, while others are satisfied 
with merely proving their presence and then disappearing. 
Respectable work in Libya has now become inseparable 
from having an air-conditioned office. 

As for the balance between the productive and service 
sectors, it is clear that there is a very serious imbalance. 
There is no excuse for the fact that 212,000 people from the 
local labour force are working in the popular administrative 
apparatus, rather than with the establishment and com- 
panies registered with the General Services Secretariat. 
These tremendous numbers could be employed in pro- 
duction and the size of the apparatus greatly reduced, while 
stifl ensuring that the requirements of the people are met. 


While there is no justification for foreigners to be 
employed in non-productive labour, so also the sheer 
number of those employed in production gives rise to con- 
cern. The General Services Secretariat told us tha‘ petrol 
stations alone employ two thousand foreign workers, while 
the air tickets of Thai workers alone cost the Treasury fifteen 
million Libyan dinars in 1981. It might be added, as one taxi 
driver told us, that many of the petrol stations which employ 
foreigners are actually owned by foreigners. 

The fact is that the decisions taken by the people through 
the People’s Cong esses to raise production and productive 
capacity, while at the same time reducing the size of the 
foreign |abour force, have yet to be implemented. 

The reason for this is concerned with the speed with which 
the general secretariats of establishments are able to secure 
the right stamps from the labour department, authorising 
them to bring in so many workers from Pakistan, or Thailand 
or wherever 





A citizen asked us about the regulations concerning work- 
ers from south-east Asian countries, for example: ‘Do they 
come here via contractors and the purveyors of labour?’ It is 
a difficult enough question to answer, especially since no 
one seems to be quite clear on what the policy is, despite 
mounting public concern and the Leader’s pronouncements. 


The public's attitude is typified by one citizen, who told us 

in forthright terms to‘... stop this attrition of our wealth 
(from being) carried out by foreigners, who smuggle it out in 
the form of currency and goods’. The public awareness ofthe 
foreign presence is now very acute. The impression which 
comes across is one of an all-pervasive presence, which does 
not meet with the liking of some of our citizens. As one 
traveller to Sebha put it: ‘In the market of Abu Krein on the 
road to Sebha, there are two Libyan Arabs end eight blonde 
foreign women...’ 

Concern felt about foreign workers is not only prompted by 
political and economic considerations. There is also the very 
important security aspect. Several comments made by citi- 
zens about Tripoli airport reveaied this concern. One told us: 
‘All the reception employees at the airport are foreigners... 
this is not proper even from a security point of view.’ 


Another Libyan at the airport asked us: ‘Here in Tripoli 
each door at the airport has four Pakistanis and each ofthem 
receives a salary and accommodation... Why is this?’ Over- 
employment, especially that of foreigners, is now clearly a 
major cause for concern. Again at the airport a traveller told 
us: 

‘To clean the airport they have imported foreign labour 
from various parts foreigners whose eyes watch every- 
thing... foreign intelligence agents ... this is not right or 
proper... the officials working in the airport should them- 
selves do the cleaning.’ 

Perhaps the most serious impact which foreign workers 
are having on our ability toimplement revolutionary aims, is 
the way in which our whole policy vis-a-vis the restructuring 
of the distribution and sale of produce is being threatened 
This development has prompted a number of merchants, 
judged by both people and Revolution to be exploiters, to 
complain bitterly and, in one case, issue’a stark warning. 

This merchant complained: ‘Did you not say that free trade 
is exploitative? Did you not establish people’s markets and 
socialist establishments? Did you not close down our shops? 
But you stood and watched the lines of foreigners buying all 
the products in the markets and then selling them back to 
you. 

‘If you are afraid of standing in long queues,’ he went on, 


‘then go to Al Rashid Stree look at the foreigners trad 
ing and I advise you that videos and air conditioners are 


in pientiful supply for those who have not yet got them 
repeat again if you do not put a stop to them, we will open 
our shops forcibly; I remind you that I worked aione in my 
shop, new itis anestablishment employing eight foreigners. 

More succinctly, a producerina market asked us: ‘Our firm 
has four thousand foreigners when will they be made 
redundant? ihe challenge made by the merchant whose 
comments are printed above was repeated by a contractor, 
who, fully aware of his own past, again complained bitterly 
about the foreign presence 


The contractor told us: ‘We are exploiters and we don't 


deny this this is an official confession [fused to employ 
one hundred workers and make five hundred Libyan dinars 
profit daily Now construction establishments have been 
established, but they are dithering on the verge of collapse 


because the foreigners are incontrol... They exploit these 
establishments for their own good Sa those estabi 











ishments ... A number of them (foreigners) have become 
contractors employing other people, just like we used to do 
Destroy them now or allow us to do the same.’ 

These remarks prompt us to ask what the popular 
apparatus has done to implement the decision totransfer the 
ex-merchants, brokers and contractors to the sphere of pro- 
duction? Where have the nearly four thousand merchants 
gone and have they changed their life-style? 


The merchants and others are umongst the 23,000 Libyan 
citizens whom, the General Services Secretariat informs us, 
have been despatched to work in the productive sector. Six 
thousand of them, apparently, were sent to the Markets Com- 
pany, which established a committee, which in turn for- 
mulated a questionnaire which asked applicants whether or 
not they wished to work in the markets. 


It seems that more than half the applicants were turned 
down, because the markets had signed contracts toemploya 
large number of foreigners. This firm is now characterised as 
being capitalist, rather than socialist. Today, this firm is half 
owned by merchants and half by more than four thousand 
foreigners, who are known to bothtake bribes and also steal 


‘Pretty blondes’ 


While obviously not all foreigners behave like this, there is 
no doubt that their activities provoke justifiable worry on the 
part of many of our citizens. Another aspect of the foreign 
labour influx was touched on by one citizen who frequents 
various establishments and ‘vho told us: 

‘Don’t you notice these days the large number of ‘sec- 
retaries’ and pretty blordes from all nationalities? If you 
don’t believe me, go tothe Al Wahat Hotel, you will find them 
there...gotothe airport... gotothe various establishments. 

_I particularly advise yu to visit the national airlines... 
and the African establisiment.’ 

The widespread public concern about the activities of, and 
preponderance of foreigners in various professions reflects 
a wider concern about the whole imbalance of labour in 
Libya. In part, this continuing imbalance between the pro- 
ductive and service sectors, and the siuggishness in the 
implementation, by the relevent secretariats and com- 
mittees of the people's decisions affecting economic trans- 
formation, reflect the all-pervading influence of the old gov- 
ernmental mentality 

This hidden governmental appars‘us is the cause of the 
non-adherence to revolutionary principles and directives on 
the part of those charged with administrative respon- 
sibilities. The Leader’s instructions to increase the tempo of 
production, to cease making appointments to the adminis- 
trative aparatus and to organise foreign labour, have not 
been carried out by this administration so afflicted with a 
governmental mentality 

When the Leader made his views known recently in his 
speech before the General People’s Congress, the result was 
not as he had hoped. .nstead, more than twenty requests 
were received from the popular service apparatus actually 
asking for permission to import more foreign labour 

Part of the reason why this problem of foreign labour and 
an imbalance between preductive and service sectors still 
exists, is to be found in the mentality which has created this 
‘artificial unemployment’ mentioned earlier. A revolutio- 
nary student, concerned about this phenomenon, told us that 
he had this question to put tothe popular student congresses. 
He asked: 


What have you done about your decision, ‘the school is 
served by its students’? Every schoo! still has a number of 
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cieaners and workers, which exceeds the number of teachers 

What is the philosophy behind the existence of social 
workers, who do not perform any tasks, because the schools 
have a People’s Committee composed of students and 
teachers? What have you done about the decision to ‘trans- 
form everything to production’? Should we not destroy these 
structures which hinder our participation in creating the 
Jamahiriya society?’ 


To and fro 


This frustration at the apparent inability of concerns to 
adapt themselves to the new revolutionary reality, in line 
with numerous successive calls by the Leader and decisions 
taken by the People’s Congresses, is widespread and reflects 
anger at the bureaucratic muddle which frustrates ordinary 
honest citizens. 

One university student asked us what had indeed hap- 
pened about all the decisions which had been taken to trans- 
form society? He described the way in which he was shunted 
to and fro, as he looked for work after completing his course. 
He told us: 

‘They turn me away from work every time I go to the bank. 
Because I am a student inthe department of economics, they 
said to me, “go to the bank in order to make use of your 
special skill’’.’ As the student ruefully told us, the Bank was 
not taking him on, because they were to take on, as he put it, 
‘two hundred Danish chickens’ to work there. 

Another student, evidently ascribing Libya’s labour prob- 
lems to the foreign influx, suggested with heavy irony, that 
students be ‘allowed to hire foreigners to do our reading and 
studying for us’. The fact that anyone can, at this stage, years 
after both the Revolution and the declaration ofthe people's 
authority, make such a statement must indicate to even the 
most sceptical observer that something is very wrong and 
that also something needs to be done 

Clearly, the restructuring of Libya’s economy is no simple 
matter. The immediate objectives of the Five Year Trans- 
formation Plan must be met, but surely it is not impossible 
for the Libyan Jamahiriya to also, atthe same time, realise its 
broader revolutionary objectives? There is no doubt that the 
revolutionary committees are keenly aware of this problem. 
The resolution both of the questions of the foreign labour 
influx and the continuing labour imbalance is now an urgent 
necessity 

A member of a revolutionary committee had this sugges 
tion to make, concerning agitation amongst the people con- 
cerning the broad objectives of the Revolution. He asked us 


‘What have you done about the speeches of the Leader 
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mage Dy tne revolu nary commicrcees concerning pubdik 
services and production What fr happened about the 
control of revolutionary committees over existing bodies, in 


order tc transform the decisions of the masses into practical 
reality? I suggest that the radio stations should remind the 
listeners of the Leader’s speeches concerning the trans 
formation of production 
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not necessarily solve the problem. Similarly, taking unilat- 
eral action within the apparatus to alter the labour balance 
between productive and service sectors will not be much use 
unless the pressing problem of the status of foreign workers 
is not resolved 
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foreign workers. It is not even a question of a large minority, 
as insome European countries. In Libya we have reached the 
stage where we find ourselves dependent on these fore- 
igners. It is not an expression of xenophobia ‘o maintain that 
it would be preferable if the ratio of foreigners to Libyans 
were to be reduced. Neither is it uncharitable to suggest that 
Libyans, rather than foreigners, should be the ones charged 
with the actual running of the country. 

The resolution of this problem has now become a 
revolutionary imperative. We shall never succeed in our 
aims to create a revolution in agriculture and production, so 
long as we depend on outsiders. To do so risks our country’s 
future prosperity and present security. The whole meaning 
of the Revolution is undermined by our continuing depen- 
dence on foreign labour. The last word is perhaps best left to 
one retired man, who plaintively asked us: 

‘Please allow us to work... we can easily replace the 
foreign workers in this country. Otherwise all of you should 
retire and take a pension like us.’ 
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central organizational union for students, the Nationei Union of Tunisian 


‘tulents. Despite the tact that the present government approved the restoration 
ot this organization, the struggle between extremist Muslim Brothers and the 
extremist lett has been preventing that restoration since 1971. It was this that 
led the minister ot higher education to approve the principle otf forming several 
student unions at the university instead of one. Everyone here admits, including 
the other political movements that condemn violence, such as Ahmed Mestiri's 
group, Ahmed Ben Salah's group and the communist party, that there is no other 
solution at the present time as long as the struggle continues in this manner. 


Although the revival ot several union organizations may give the government 
sume relief, it does not solve the problem of violence because competition 
between the two groups will torce them into a clash even over questions of 
lemand. This is exactly what happened in the recent clashes which took place 
in an atmosphere of bitter competition over simple academic questions such as 
sending students of the English Department abroad tor training courses, 
abolishing the certiticate ot diligent scholarship or protesting the inclusion 
of the American book, "On the Road," in the English Literature program because 
it included insults to the Arabs. 


Prime Minister Mohamed Mzali thus finds himself face to face with a real prob- 
lem: he will either do away with the violence, as most students are asking him 
to do--and this can only be done with harsh measures that would distort the 
imaze of the liberal policy which he considers one of his most important accom— 
Jlishments--or he will let matters as they are. And no one knows how tar they 


W ] l t wOe 


few of this situation some people are hoping, as news of the political 
milieu here seems to indicate, that the prime minister will take advantage olf 
the tact that there is a general wish for ending the violence provided that he 
cover the etftort to end the violence with the formation of a national coalition 


rovernment that would include Ahmed Mestiri and other members of the opposition. 
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